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THE BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION : ‘ { i 
WARWICK. | the objects for which we have associated together. 


Tar week at Warwick will long be remembered | 
in that part of the country, so rich in archzolo- | 
gical subjects for research and elucidation; and | 
so well has it been cultivated by the able and | 
active members of this body, that the antiquarian | 
world at large will reap no uninteresting benefits 
from their labours in every field. 

On Monday, the 19th, at three o'clock, the | 
opening meeting took place in the county courts, | 
and was fully attended by the gentry of the 
neighbourhood and their ladies. Lord Brooke 
took the chair in the absence of the president, 
Lord Albert Conyngham, who was prevented from 
attending at the last hour by sudden indispo- 
sition. His noble friend and representative on 
the occasion left nothing to be regretted. He 
briefly addressed- the assembly, and called on the 
treasurer, Mr. Pettigrew, to read the report of 
the proceedings of the Association during the 
last year, and since the close of the congress at 
Gloucester. 

Referring to the regretted illness of the president, 
Mr. Pettigrew observed, that, had his lordship been 
present, he would have looked back with pride and 
satisfaction to the first congress held under his 
presidency, at Can , in 1844, the first meet- 
ing of the kind in this country, the results of 
which had been a more.diligent cultivation of our 
antiquities, and the extension of a taste for anti- 

uarian research, That he was justified in making 

assertions, the volumes put forth by the 
British Are! ical Association would amply 
prove. In the division of Primeval Antiquities, 
it would be found that their labours had been 
zealously continued, and that further discoveries of 
ancient British, Roman, and Saxon antiquities had 
been made. Of British and Roman they had had 
specimens transmitted to them from no fewer than 
eighteen of the counties of of Saxon 
from five counties, From W. lire they bad 
obtained none, but he was certain they should make 
pranag then’ personal researches at this con- 
gress. (The whole of their discoveries were al- 
luded to at length in the Journals of the Associa- 
tion.) Mr. Pettigrew then continued: “ From 
the preceding imperfect notice of British, Roman, 
and Saxon, without allusion to the variety of indi- 
vidual, antiquities, which have been communicated 
to us by many of our associates and correspondents, 
and of several others, the particulars of which are 
recorded, it will be apparent that we are truly what 
we profess to be, a ‘ British Archeological Asso- 
ciation ;’ and that the principal counties of Eng- 
land have furuished to us numerous antiquities 
illustrative of their former condition and position. 
The organisation we have effected must, in the course 
of time, yield to us the most ample information ; 
but the expense attendant upon illustrating those 
humerous communications in the mavner to which 
they are entitled, and without which much of the 
interest attached to them is lost, is a serious mat- 
ter to an Association with a limited income. It 
is, Tam satisfied, from being yet but imperfectly 
known, that our number of subscribing members 
does not extend beyond five hundred ; and when 
We consider the very small sum which forms the 
anoual contribution, and that each member really 
Teceives a volume for his subscription, indepen- 
dently of his privileges to attend all meetings of 





the Association, and even to introduce his friends, 
I cannot but believe that we require only to put | 


to be enabled to carry out in the fullest manner 


We have indeed a common interest in urging the 
claims of this Association on our friends, as an 
increase in the number of our associates will enable 
us to receive a volume of a value beyond that 
of our subscription, as the Journal is our own 
property, not that of any bookseller; and our 
funds are devoted to the utmost extent to render 


it worthy of patronage, and properly to elucidate | 


the objects of which it treats. In looking over the 
two volumes of the Journal of the Association, it 


manner how much real service we are doing to 
the antiquarian world. I do not hesitate to say 
that, when a few more years shall have passed 
over our heads, and a few more volumes have 
been completed, we shall be able to present 
to the historian and the antiquary a work of 
the most useful kind for reference, and with- 
out which it would be impossible to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion on several matters of 
the highest importance. I confess that I never 
look over the pages of our Journal without ex- 
periencing considerable pain in the reflection 
upon that which has been lost. How many im- 
portant discoveries have been made without even a 
line to record them, or to give any thing like a per- 
manency to their existence. Thanks to the founders 
of the British Archzological Association, that can- 
not now be the case —future antiquaries must 
cousult our labours, where they will find the most 
perfect record of the discovery of antiquities to be 
met with. Our pages are not filled with elaborated 
essays on speculative matters; they form the diary 
of the antiquary. Our correspondents are in 
every part of England, nay, they extend beyond it; 
the communications are sent to us at the time of 
their occurrence, when facts are capable of being 
verified, and when the truth of opinions founded 
upon them admits of being tested. These are the 
true materials for the historian; it is from this 
mine that we shall arrive at conclusions affecting 
historical truth, the end and purpose of antiqua- 
rian research, J am quite aware that F have given 
to you a very imperfect representation of our la- 
bours for the year as it relates to the discovery of 
objects of antiquarian interest, but this does not 
constitute all the purposes for which we are asso- 
ciated. We are not only brought together to in- 
vestigate, preserve, and illustrate all ancient mo- 
numents of the history, manners, customs, and arts 
of our forefathers, but we are combined also to op- 
pose and prevent—as far as it is in our power— 
all injuries with which our ancient national mo- 
numents may from time to time be threatened ; 
and, as far as our experience has bitherto extended, 
we have no reason to be dissatisfied with the re- 
sults. Among the numerous works now going on 
in the formation of railways, it has happened that 
various monuments of interest have been threatened 
with destruction ; and it-is but due to the engineers 
engaged on those works to say, that our represen- 
tations have always been attended to, and that 
there has not been manifested any indifference to 
the interest of the subjects recommended to their 
care. We have, perhaps, more difficulty in rescu- 
ing the ancient frescoes and distemper paintings 
which abound in our churches, from the more 
convenient destroyer known by the designation of 
whitewash ; and I regret to say that, in a late in- 
stance in the Isle of Wight, some most interesting 


forth our claims in the several counties of England | mural paintings of this description were absolutely 


_ Enlarged 83.) 








obscured, and irretrievably lost to us, even while 
our correspondents were engaged in making draw- 
ings from them for our inspection. We are not so 
unreasonable as to expect that in every instance 
in which these ancient paintings present them- 
selves, they are to be carefully preserved, to ‘the 
destruction, perhaps, of the solemnity and chaste- 
ness which should distinguish our places of wor- 
ship; but we have a right to.expect that the offi- 
cers of the church, whether clerical or laymen, 


| should allow us at least to make drawings from 


| them, and thus possess, what is but next to the 
is impossible not to be impressed with the impor- | 
tance of our avocations, and to feel in the liveliest | 


specimens themselves, a record of their nature, and 
thus preserve from oblivion the memory of the 
past.”” Mr. Pettigrew then paid a tribute to the 
memory of those whom the Association had been so 
unfortunate as to lose by death during the past 
year; namely, Mr. Hatcher, Mr. Kempe, Mr. 
John Sydenham, the Rev. Allan Burman Hutchins, 
Mr. Henry Stothard, Mr, Edward Bridges, Mr. 
Thomas Field Savory, the Hon. Ridley Colborne, 
and Mrs. J, Stuart Hall; and the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

Eveninc Meetino.—After an agreeable public 
dinner in the Mayor’s banquetting-room, at which 
Lord Brooke presided, and was supported by a 
company of about eighty individuals, including 
Sir C. Douglas, M.P., and Mrs. Collins, the lady 
of the other Member, Admiral] Sir H. Dillon, Prof. 
Huber of Berlin, Sir W. Betham, and the leading 
officials and associates of the society,—the com- 
pany adjourned to the evening meeting; and Mr. 
Roach Smith, one of the secretaries, began by 
reading a paper written by the Rev. Beale Post, “On 
the Chronicle of John Rouse of Warwick.” The 
author commenced by classifying the different 
kinds of our earlier chroniclers, those who nar- 
rated events near their own times, and those who 
recorded events of their country in early and ob- 
scure times, when we frequently cannot even guess 
their sources of information, and know not whether 
they are dealing in history or romance, in truth or 
fiction; and when, from the predominating impro- 
bability of their narratives, we are induced, per- 
haps too exclusively; to consider them fictitious ; 
and many historians scarcely condescend to notice 
the chronicles in their earlier portions. It must 
be borne in mind, however,—and this considera- 
tion invests them with interest,—that, whether now 
despised or respected, they once, in their respec- 
tive epochs, constituted the current history of the 
day, were read and believed by high and low, 
ecclesiastic and laic, and, in fact, were the Humes 
and Smollets of their own times. Mr, Post then 
gave a review of our national chronicles from Nen- 
nius and Geoffrey of Monmouth down to John 
Rouse of Warwick; pointed out their leading fea- 
tures, and the sources from which they gathered 
their materials; concluding with the biography of 
Rouse, and an account of the Chronicle which goes 
under his name, 

To this sueceeded another most apropos paper, by 
Mr. Wright, also one of the secretaries, which we 
give verbatim, 

On THE RomANcE or Guy or Warwick, 

Assembled as we are in a locality which pre- 
sents on every side so many historical associa- 
tions of almost all ages, it may perhaps not be 
thought unseasonable if at this early stage of our 
meeting attention be called for a moment to that 
portion of the history of this town which belongs 
properly to the domain of-legend and fable. It is 
a division of antiquarianism which offers much that 
is interesting, and not a little that is instructive. 
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He who would perfectly understand history must 
not confine his studies and observations within 
narrow limits. The historical literature of the 
past embraces every class of written documents ; 
and the pages of the less poetical annalist ought to 
share our studies with the legendary romance. 

Perhaps all my hearers may not be aware that to 
the antiquary the word romance has a double sig- 
nification. It is derived from the Latin romanus ; 
and it was properly applied to every thing deduced 
from Roman antiquity, though more specially to 
those languages of the middle ages which were 
formed immediately from the Latin. Thus the 
language of France, that of Provence, of Italy, of 
Spain, or that of the Normans as spoken in Eng- 
land during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
was equally a lingua romana, or langue romane. A 
book written in any one of these languages was 
liber romanus, or livre romans, in which you will ob- 
serve that the final s of the word romans is essential, 
as representing the Latin romanus. The appella- 
tion was so well understood that it was soon con- 
sidered unnecessary to designate such a book other- 
wise than by the simple title romans, or, as it was 
commonly expressed in English orthography, ro- 
maunce. Every reader of early English poetry 
knows how often the writers refer to French ori- 
ginals by such phrases as 

“ In romaunce as we rede.” 
The romans of Brut, or the romans of the Saxons, 
or English, or French, would designate so many 
historical works written in a /angue romane ; a trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures into the same language 
would be a romans du Bible. But the books in 
langue romane most popular, and which are most 
frequently quoted in this way, were those reciting 
the extraordinary deeds of medieval chivalry. An 
early English poet tells us: 
¢ ** Fele romaunses men make new, 
Of good knyghtes strong and trewe ; 
Of hey dedys men rede romance, 
Bothe in Engleland and in Fraunce.” 
Romance of Ric. Coeur de L. 
It was from this usage of the word that it was gra- 
dually taken in its modern acceptation ; and it was 
so taken even as early as the time of Chaucer; 
“Now hold your mouth pour charite, 
Bothe knight and lady fre, 
And herkeneth to my spelle, 
Of bataille and of chevalrie, 
Of ladies love and druerie, 
Anon I wol you telle. 
Men speken of romaunces of pris, 
Of Hornchild and of Ipotis, 
Of Bevis, and Sire Guy, 
Of Sire Libeux, and Pleindamour ; 
But Sire Thopas, he bereth the flour 
Of real chevalrie.” 
Our business at present is with this last meaning 
of the word. 

The earliest romances were the mythic histories 
of the primeval ages of the nations to which they 
belonged—the fables attached to the names of the 
secondary gods of their mythology. All nations 
of antiquity had a mythic period of this descrip- 
tion, intervening between the age of the gods, and 
that at which history became intelligible and au- 
thentic, during which a number of personages, 
raised by their gigantic strength and miraculous 
endowments above the ordinary race of men, were 
the subject of romantic stories, which had probably 
their foundation in dim traditions relating to the 
first migrations of the tribes who had preserved 
them, or sometimes in the misapplication or literal 
interpretation of divine attributes. It is to this 
class of romance that we owe in ancient Greece 
those magnificent fictions of the Argonautic Expe- 
dition and of the Trojan war, of the exploits of a 
Hercules, or a Theseus, or of the fatal catastrophe 
of the families of an Atreus or an Cidipus. The 
outline of much of the analogous mythology of the 
Teutonic people has been preserved, in the form 
in which it existed in one branch of the great 
family, in the Eddas of the north. We have frag- 
ments of this mythology in a much earlier form 
among the literature of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers; and by good fortune, among the general 
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wreck, one of these romances, that of Beowulf, has 
been preserved to us in nearly its original shape. 

As the Teutonic tribes progressed in their mi- 
grations, aud settled in new lands,—and especially 
when they received a new faith, and made advances 
in civilisation,—these mythic romances of their 
forefathers underwent remarkable mouifications, to 
adapt them to new sentiments and new manners. 
Among people who had forgotten the localities to 
which they referred, they received a new location, 
and became identified with places and objects with 
which people were better acquainted; and in this 
manner they underwent a new historical interpre- 
tation. It would be no uninteresting task to point 
out how many romantic tales that are soberly re- 
lated of individuals of comparatively modern his- 
tory are merely new applications of these early 
myths. Thus, Matthew Paris, one of our most 
valuable early historians, has taken'the romance 
of a primeval Offa, one of the names of the mythic 
regal genealogies of the Anglo-Saxons, and has 
applied it to a real Offa who reigned in England. 
Thus a romance, which seems to have been partly 
identical with the later romance of Horn, was 
engrafted upon the life of the Saxon Hereward, 
the popular champion of his country against the 
Norman invaders. A similar misappropriation of 
a romance of the same character appears to have 
given rise to the story of king Ina, introduced 
into the curious history af the origin of the bishop- 
ric of Wells, edited by Mr. Hunter, for the Cam- 
den Society. Another was introduced into the 
history of the ancestors of the celebrated Waltheof. 

These are single instances of the manner in 
which the national mythic romances were newly 
appropriated, under the influence of popular feel- 
ing and accidental cir tances. But in certain 
revolutions in national literature, which occurred 
at different periods of the middle ages, these ro- 
mances went through a more extensive and gene- 
ral transformation. In Gaul, at the period when 
we become acquainted to any extent with the 
national literature, the primitive romances of the 
Franks had been transformed into a very exten- 
sive class of metrical histories, in which the heroes 
of the older creed were transformed into so many 
champions of superhuman strength and prowess, 
engaged in that memorable struggle between Frunk 
and Saracen, in which the Christian faith in Eu- 
rope was saved by the wisdom of the founders of 
the Carlovingian dynasty. It is very remarkable 
that the same class of literature went through pre- 
cisely the same change in England, and at nearly 
the same period, or, at least, at a period very little 
subsequent. The Anglo-Saxons had never, it is 
true, had to contend against the power of the Cre- 
scent; but they had had a long and ferocious strug- 
gle, the devastating effects of which were remem- 
bered with the same feelings, against the Danish 
invaders of this island; and in the new class of 
romances which sprang up in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, the old incidents of the Saxon 
mythic romances are transferred, with the modifi- 
cations they would naturally undergo, to the Danish 
wars, This cycle of English romance, to which 
the title of Anglo-Danish romances has been ap- 
plied, is the only really national cycle belonging 
to our literature. Subsequent tothe Norman Con- 
quest, the extensive cycle of the romances of 
the family of Charlemagne, which were designated 
by the title of Romans de Geste and Chansons de 
Geste (for the romances of the middle-ages, in 
spite of their length, were sung or chanted by the 
minstrel) belonged, of course, to France; the ro- 
mances of the Round Table were composed abroad ; 
but the Anglo-Danish romances, although they 
first appeared in French, or rather Anglo- Norman 
verse, were written in England. 

The Anglo-Danish romances, in general, bear a 
much closer resemblance to their prototypes, the 
earlier mythic romances, than is found in the Car- 
lovingian romances. In the romance of Beowulf, 
a poune chieftain of the Angle race on the shores 
of the Baltic.—his name occurs in the Anglo- 
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Saxon mythic genealogies as anterior to Woden, a 
sort of northern Hercules,—who boasts that he 
possesses the strength of thirty men, and whose 
life appears to have been spent in such extraordi. 
nary exploits, hears that a Danish king on the 
opposite coast is exposed to the ravages of a fear. 
ful monster, the Grendel, which, with its mother, 
watches over the hidden treasures of the past, 
Beowulf volunteers his assistance, destroys the 
two monsters, and returns to his native land, 
Years after, when he had succeeded to the domi- 
nions of his father, and had reached a good old 
age for a hero employed constantly in such adven. 
tures, the same Beowulf ends his life in an en. 
counter with a dragon which had disturbed the 
peace of his own country. These encounters with 
dragons and monsters, and the superhuman strength 
of the heroes, enter largely into the plot of the 
Anglo- Danish romances. In that of Bevis of 
Hampton, the English hero on one occasion slays 
a dragon and rescues a lion; on another occasion 
he overcomes a mighty boar, which had carried 
destruction throughout the land; he subsequently 
fought and destroyed two dragons who attacked 
him at the same time; and several other similar 
adventures adorn his history. 

But a great change had taken place in society 
since the mythic romances had been popular in 
their original form; and the motives of the plot 
had undergone a greater modification than the in- 
cidents. A Beowulf had no other incitement to 
his great deeds than his own love of glory and the 
natural generosity of his character; but the period 
at which the new romances were formed was the 
age of feudal courtliness and gallantry ; and, to be 
understood and appreciated, it was necessary that 
the hero should be a lover, and that this passion 
should be the cause which incites him to those 
adventures which, in the later forms of the medi- 
eval romances, became so ridiculous under the 
title of “ knight-errantry.’” This characteristic 
enters more largely into the plots of the Anglo. 
Danish romances than into the French chansons de 
geste, in which the moving principle is more com- 
monly devotion to the Church and hatred of the 
Saracens, and, subordinately, an absolute passion 
for turbulence and disorder. In the Anglo-Danish 
cycle of romance, the hero first falls in love, and 
the object of his passion must be a maiden of high 
rank, to whose hand he has no right to aspire. 
When at length he obtains his lady’s ear, she is to 
be propitiated only by a long seriés of exploits 
which shall place his fame above that of all his 
rivals. Here the new portion of the romance ends, 
and we enter upon the old myths, only half-adapted 
to the period at which the modification had taken 
place. —~ 

Among the romances of this Anglo- Danish cycle 
by no means the least celebrated is that of Guy of 
Warwick. It is one of the few which has been 
preserved in its Anglo-Norman form, since which 
it has gone through an extraordinary number of 
versions, and we have already heard Chaucer enu- 
merating it among the “ romaunces of pris,” or those 
which in the fourteenth century were held in the 
highest estimation. It is doubtless one of those 
stories in which an ancient mythic romance: has 
undergone the series of modifications I have been 
describing; a legend which had become located by 
popular traditions in the neighbourhood we are 
now visiting, in which the contests between north- 
ern chieftains are changed into tilts and tourna- 
ments, but in which the combats with dragons and 
giants are still preserved. Whatever may have 
been the name of the origina) hero, that which he 
now bears, Guy, is a French name, and could not 
have been given till Norman times, It is histori 
cally interesting to us, beeause, setting aside these 
incidents which belong to its older form, it de- 
scribes to us the manners of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, such as. were then witnessed in 
the noble castle adopted as its scene; and a short 
abstract of it, taken directly from the original 
Anglo-Norman text of the thirteenth century, and 
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illustrative of the foregoing remarks, may on that 
account have some degree of interest for the pre- 
sent meeting. A, 
There was a noble earl, we are told, who resided 
at Warwick, “the city,” as it is termed by the 
Anglo-Norman bard, whose power extended over 
the shires of Warwick, Oxford, and Buckingham, 
and who exercised sovereign sway within these 
limits, for, as the poet assures us, “ there was no 
man in all the land who dared undertake war 
against him.” This earl, whose name was Ronald, 
or Rohold (the manuscripts differ), had a beautiful 
and accomplished daughter, who had many suitors, 
put she looked upon them all with disdain: her 
name was Felice. There was another rich, valiant, 
and prudent knight, lord of Wallingford, who was 
the earl’s seneschal, and enjoyed his entire confi- 
dence; his name was Sigard, or Siward. He had 
an only son, distinguished by his manly beauty, 
who was educated among the pages of the Earl of 
Warwick’s court: this was young Guy of Warwick, 
the hero of our story. His instructor in chivalrous 
exercises and courtly manners was an equally dis- 
tinguished individual, named from the neighbour- 
ing district, Harold of Arderne. One day the earl 
gave a great festival : 
“ After the day of Pentecost it happened 
That the Earl held a feast 
In Warwick, the rich city ; 
According to custom they were assembled, 
Earls and barons were there, 
Ladies and damsels 
The most beautiful in the land. 
Many a maiden chose her lover 
From among the knights who were come there, 
And the knights made their lady-loves 
Of the maidens who came there. 
When they were returned from the minster, 
They entered into the hall. 
The Earl seated himself at the dinner; 
He saw Guy staitding before him, 
Who was the son of Siward the seneschal, 
Whom God preserve from evil ! 
He immediately called him to him, 
And told him and commanded him 
That he should go into the Chamber, 
And should salute his daughter Felice, 
And that he should there serve her by day. 
Much pleasure may it give him!” 
Guy received this new appointment with the great- 
est satisfaction, and repaired at once to the Jady’s 
chamber, where he found her attended by more 
than thirty noble and beautiful young maidens. 
These latter all fell in love with Guy at the same 
time, but he was rendered insensible to their at- 
tentions by a sudden and violent passion for the 
earl’s daughter, whom it was now his duty to serve 
asher page. After long languishing in secret, and 
without any, hopes of success, Guy at length de- 
termined on making a declaration of his senti- 
ments, Jet the result be what it would; but he met 
with a rude repulse from the beautiful Felice, and 
he returned to his hostel in greater despair than 
ever. In this dilemma he repairs to his chamber- 
window and addresses his complaints to the tower 
in which the object of his affections resided : 
“To a widow then he went, 
He looked up at the castle-tower : 
* Tower,’ Said he, ‘ which art so fair, 
In you dwells the damsel,’ &c.” 
I quote these lines because they have a slight local 
interest. It must be remembered that this poem 
belongs'to the Anglo-Norman period, and that its 
author was in all probability well acquainted with 
Warwick.” “The Tower” here alluded to was the 
great a or donjon of the castle, the only one to 
which such’ a designation could be applied. The 
keep-tower, as being the strongest and most im- 
portant, ‘contained the apartments of the lord of 
the castle arid his family. In another part of the 
poem, when Guy has gained the prize in a tourna- 
ment, and is offered the love of the Lady Blanche- 
flour, she is described in the earliest English ver- 
Sion as residing in “‘ the tower” — 
“ But thou have a fairer leman, 
Sche that is the tour withinne, 
To-day thou might hir love winne.” 
Love-sickness now drove Guy to his bed, where 
be was attended by the Earl’s physicians in vain, 


and from whence, after languishing some time, he 
at length arose to make a new attempt upon Fe- 
lice, whom he found in a bower (verger) in the 
castle garden, It appears from the medieval ro- 
mances that a pleasant garden was always attached 
to a castle, apparently enclosed within its walls. 
When he had made his complaint to the lady, over- 
come by his passion, he fell on the ground in a 
swoon, a practice to which Guy seems, by the 
sequel, to have been very much addicted, and 
which was altogether unworthy of the hero of one 
of the older mythic romances. Felice was now at 
last moved with some degree of pity, and when he 
recovered from his swoon, she tells him that her 
sentiments towards him had undergone a change, 
but that she had resolved she would throw away 
her love on no “ vallet,’’ but that he must become 
a knight, and that he must prove himself worthy 
of her by performing deeds of chivalry. Guy’s 
sorrow was now turned to joy; he quickly reco- 
vered his health, and easily obtained from the 
earl the honour of knighthood. By the time this 
ceremony was over, the damsel’s sudden love seems 
to have been a little cooled, and when he came to 
inform her of his success, she merely told him that 
he must go out into the world and prove himself 
worthy of his knighthood before he could hope to 
make any further advances in her favour. The 
hero was bound as a lover to obey the orders of his 
mistress, and, accompanied by his tutor, Harold 
of Arderne, and two brave knights, and well fur- 
nished with money and every thing pertaining to 
his rank, he repaired to Normandy. 

Here ends the exordium to the romance, which 
was no doubt added to the original legend by the 
Anglo-Norman poet who reduced it to its present 
form. Its incidents resemble so closely as to be 
almost identical with those of several other ro- 
mances of the same age; in fact, these productions, 
interesting as they are as pictures of medieval man- 
ners, shew no great powers of invention on the part 
of the writers. During his wanderings in France, 
Germany, and Italy,—which are exceedingly tire- 
some, and I will only abridge those parts which 
relate more immediately to our present locality, 
—Guy and his companions attended at every tour- 
nament or feat of arms that was to be heard of, and 
he soon established his fame as one of the most 
valiant and accomplished knights in Christendom. 
He then determined to return to his native land 
and claim his reward, the hand of Felice. At 
London he is received with all honours by the 
King, and at Warwick the Earl embraces him with 
joy, but the lady is not yet satisfied. She acknow; 
edges that he has become one of the first knights 
in Christendom, but she would have him the. first 
of all; and though she condescends to promise 
that she will love no one else, she will only confer 
her love upon him when he shall have attained to 
that high distinction. Still obedient to her com- 
mands, and much against the will of the Earl and 
of his own father, he departs with the resolution of 
seeking ‘ strange lands” (en estraunge tere), where 
he would have the chance of performing exploits 
of a different character from tournaments and com- 
mon feats ofarms. His first expedition in search 
of adventures had occupied a year; but he now 
disappeared for seven years, which period he em- 
ployed in destroying “ Soudans” and Saracen ar- 
mies, and in slaying giants and monsters, among 
which latter are a dragon and a boar, and he had 
even nearly forgotten the fair Felice. She is, 
however, accidentally brought back to his mind at 
the moment he was going to marry the daughter of 
the Emperor of Constantinople, whom he deserte, 
and returns to England, where he was again well 
received by King Athelstan (in whose reign the 
Anglo-Norman writer has laid his plot) at London. 
While at the court, intelligence arrived that North- 
umberland was ravaged by a dreadful dragon, which 
Guy immediately undertook to fight, and he suc- 
ceeded in slaying it. On his arrival at Wallingford 
he found that his father and mother were dead, and 





he was immediately invested with their inheritance, 





which, with lavish generosity, he gave to Harold. 
He became, like his father, the confidential friend 
of the Earl of Warwick, who would do nothing 
without his advice; and he was soon afterwards 
married to Felice, who in due course of time bore 
him a son named Reinbrun. 

Guy enjoyed the society of his wife but a brief 
period.. One evening, only forty days after his 
marriage, as he was walking in the Castle of War- 
wick, : 

‘* Guy went into a tower, 

He looked out at the windows, 

He has contemplated all the country, 

And the sky how it was covered with stars, 

The weather was clear and beautiful.” 
Guy at this moment fell into a train of reflection, 
in which all the violent deeds of his life were 
marshalled before his mind, and he compared how 
much he had done for a woman’s love with the 
little he had done for the love of his Saviour. -The 
remainder of Guy’s history seems to have been a 
monkish legend. He determined to snatch him- 
self from the embraces of his beautiful consort, and 
to devote the remainder of his life to penitence 
and good works in distant lands. Dame Felice, 
on learning this new resolution, is overcome with 
grief, and recommends him rather to seek salvation 
by staying at home and building churches and 
abheys; but he is inexorable, and, clad in the dis- 
guise ofa pilgrim, he sets out to visit the Holy 
Land. His adventures on this expedition are 


“equally or even more wonderful than those he 


had performed on other occasions ; for whenever 
an opportunity offered itself, he laid aside his pal- 
mer’s habit and resumed the arms of a knight, and 
became the terror of Saracens and all “ heathen 
beasts,’” 

While these occurrences were taking place in 
the east, we enter upon a new episode of the ro- 
mance. Guy’s child, Reinbrun, is stolen away by 
northern pirates; and Harold of Arderne, towhom 
Guy had given his paternal estate of Wallingford, 
and to whom he had entrusted the defence of his 
wife and child, immediately set out in search of the 
lost infant. His absence was the signal for an in- 
vasion of Wallingford by Mored, Duke of Cornwall, 
who destroyed all the territory of Wallingford up to 
Oxford, and established himself during more than a 
year at Oseney, doing all the mischief he could in the 
surrounding district. This incident seems to have 
been taken from another class of romances; for 
the Anglo-Norman minstrels, in giving their pre- 
sent form to these fictions, added embellishments 
from a variety of sources. 

After a long absence Guy returned to England 
to find King Athelstan again in need of his assist- 
ance, although menaced by a more serious enémy 
than the Northumbrian dragon. Athelstan waé at 
Winchester, when the hero of Warwick, strictly 
concealed from the knowledge of his countrymen 
by his pilgrim’s disguise, delivered them from the 
Danish giant Colebrand. I will not tire your pa- 
tience by reciting the details of this transaction ; it 
is enough to say, that after his victory he hastened, 
still in disguise (in spite of the offer of the king to 
give him half his kingdom), to Warwick, where he 
seated himself at the gate of the castle among the 
poor who there received the alms of his wife, now 
become Countess of Warwick, and he was an unob- 
served witness of the pious and charitable manner 
in which she had lived during his absence. After 
narrowly escaping from being recognised by her, 
and resolving not to interrupt her in this holy life, 
he left the city. somewhat abruptly, and sought the 
less frequented parts of the adjacent forest of Ar- 
derne, or Ardenne : 

“The pilgrim departed from the hall, 
Out of the town he took his way, 
And hastily went towards Arderne, 
To a hermit whom he knew there; 
He dwelt in a remote part of the forest, 
Wiere he led a holy life, 

Beside Warwick, the city, 

It is called Kybbe Cliff, 

On the Avon, this hermitage, 
As is written in the history, 
But the hermit was dead; 
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No living man dwelt there. 

Then Guy resolv 

That he will never go from thence, 
But he will always remain there, 
And will there serve God.” 

When he had remained in this solitary spot a 
short time, an angel announced to him in a vision 
his approaching death, and he then sent his page 
to Felice with the ring which she had given him 
at parting, begging her to provide for his burial. 
I may observe that this incident of knowing people 
by their ring is a very common one in the medieval 
romances, and shews how much importance was 
placed individually in such articles. The countess 
arrives just in time to receive the Jast breath of 
her husband, and, unable to surmount her grief, 
she dies forty days after ; and they are both in- 
terred in the same grave, and in one coffin. 
Harold of Arderne was all this time wandering 
over strange lands in search of young Reinbrun: 
and their exploits and adventures occupy the re- 


mainder, no small portion, of the romance. At | 
| though it is probable he flourished in the thirteenth 


length they meet, and return to England together, 
where they are joyfully received by King Athelstan, 
and arrive safe at Warwick; and Reinbrun and 
Harold pass the rest of their lives quietly at their 
paternal homes. 

Such is briefly the history of Guy of Warwick, 
one of the most popular of the Anglo-Danish cycle 
of romances. In general character it bears a close 
resemblance to the other members of the same 
cycle, and, as their number is limited, I think it is 
by no means creditable to the national taste of this 
country that they have not been printed long ago 
in their original form. They are now, however, 
on the list of publications to be issued by the Cam- 
den Society, and I think there is every prospect 
that a complete edition of them will thus before 
long be laid before the public. 

Ihave already pointed out the peculiar process 
of transformation through which the primitive 
mythic romances passed as they merged into what 
we more commonly understand by the title of 
medieval romances; and I have intimated that this 
transformation was owing to two causes, Ist, the 
natural tendency of peoples in their migrations and 
revolutions to modify their original traditions, and 
to locate them anew; and, 2dly, a total change in 
their religious belief. This change has taken place 
in all countries. The mythology of Greece, as we 
find it in the historical age, is the primitive my- 
thology of the people already transformed, and we 
get some insight into its history when we compare 
the scattered notices and traditions of older times 
which had been locally preserved, and have been 
handed down to us by such writers as Pausanias 
and the Greek scholiasts. In Germany, the early 
national romances,.the legends of the Heldenbuch, 
are more primitive in their character than the 
Anglo-Danish romances, but they belong to the 
same class. The song or romance of the Niebe- 
lungen may be regarded as the Teutonic Iliad, 
little inferior in grandeur and in interest to the great 
epic of antiquity, and closely analogous to it in 
style and historical character. The French Chan- 
sons de Geste frequently run into the Homeric style. 
But our own cycle unfortunately took its final form 
in the hands of a degenerate race of bards, and was 
composed for ears which appreciated only the fri- 
volous characteristics of medieval chivalrous senti- 
ment, and being, in reality, intruders into the land, 

. they had no respect for those grander traditions 
of the Saxon race which might have furnished 
England with its Nibelungen Lied. 

Besides the modifications which the romances 
thus underwent, whilst they kept in some degree 
their real character, there was another transforma- 
tion to which many of them were subjected. When 
once people had lost sight of their national mean- 
ing, and especially in cases like that of England, 
where a change in the ruling race had taken place 
by the Norman conquest, people began to look 
upon them as authentic history, or at least they 
did not always see clearly the distinction. There 











history ; and while the monkish annalist was filling 
it with religious legends and miracles, the secular 
writer, when he turned his pen to history, was easily 
led to transfer to it the poetical narratives of the 
romances which had so often charmed his leisure. 
Even ecclesiastics, though less frequently, were 
at times led away by the same feeling... I might 
mention a number of instances in which wri- 
ters of both classes have mistaken romance for 
history, and treated it accordingly. I will only 
instance the trouvére Gaimar, who wrote a metrical 


| history of the Anglo-Saxons in the reign of King 


Stephen, and who introduced into it as good his- 
tory the romance of Havelok, one of the most 
curious of the Anglo-Danish cycle. This is also 
an important fact, as proving that, as early as the 
first half of the twelfth century, some portion at 
least of this Anglo-Danish cycle had been already 
reduced to the form in which it is now known to 


‘us. A monastic chronicler, named Girard of Corn- 


wall, whose date is uncertain, and his werk is lost, 


century, was the first person, as far as we know, 
who took up the romance of Guy of Warwick in 
this same pseudo-historic spirit, and introduced 
it into his annals on occasion of King Athelstan’s 
war against the Danes, imagining that the formid- 
able giant Colbrand might have been a real per- 
sonage. This portion alone of Girard’s work has 
been preserved in a manuscript of a somewhat later 
period, from which it was printed by Thomas 
Hearne, in his “ Supplement to the Annals of Dun- 
stable.’ Another historian of the same class, 
Henry of Knighton, who, as a monk of Leicester, 
may perhaps have felt some respect for the local 
character of the legend, also introduced the story 
of Guy into his annals. 

It is not my intention to fatigue you by entering 
further into the literary history of the romance of 
Guy of Warwick. It is well known that from the 
Anglo-Norman poem, so great was its popularity, 
two or three different English metrical versions were 
made, which are still found in manuscripts, and the 
earliest of which, that of the well-known Auchin- 
lech manuscript, has been printed in a very ex- 
pensive form by one of the Scottish antiquarian 
clubs. It was next transformed into French prose, 
and in that form was popular in the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; and was printed by some of the earlier 
printers. It was finally reduced to a popular 
chap-book in prose, and a broadside ballad in 
verse, and in these forms was hawked about the 
streets until a very recent period. Such has, in 
general, been the fate of the romantic literature of 
the middle ages; a remarkable proof of the tena- 
oe Fy which it has kept its hold on the popular 
mind. —- 

Mr. C. H. Bracebridge, of Atherstone Hall, 
concluded the evening’s business (all of it so 
closely connected with the locality of the meeting 
as to prove eminently interesting to the town and 
county), by reading a description of the nine figures 
in painted glass, representing the Earls of Chester, 
formerly in the windows of Aston Hall, and now 
at his seat in Warwickshire. The glass consists 
of twelve compartments of mullioned windows, 
with coats of arms of the same number, conse- 
quently it filled originally six windows. Seven of 
the compartments contain the effigies of the seven 
Earls Palatine of Chester, beginning with the first 
Norman earl, Hugh Lupus, who was the nephew of 
the Conqueror; two others represent their pre- 
decessors, Leofric and his father Leofwine, Saxon 
Earls of Mercia. ‘The nine coats of Earls de- 
scended from the Earls of Chester, include Manners, 
Stanley, Pembroke, Howard, Devereux (Essex), 
Compton, Stafford, and Brereton. ‘The figures of 
the earls are twenty-four inches high: they are 
represented in rich plate armour, with six coats, 
on which their arms are emblazoned, and with co- 
ronets of an ancient form on their heads. Each 
stands beneath an 'oriiamental atch supported’on 
pillars. The whole is in brilliant colours, and 


has always been a tendency to introduce fable into | good preservation, as was shewn by the coloured 


drawings exhibitedin the room. Mr. Bracebridge’s 
paper terminated with a historical notice of the 
Earls of Chester. 


Turspay.—Morning Meeting, Sir W. Betham in 
the chair. A paper by Sir S. R. Meyrick was read, 
“ On the effigy of Richard de Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, in the Beauchamp Chapel of St, 
Mary’s Church.” This chivalrous nobleman died 
in France, on the 4th of April, 1439, a little while 
after the marriage of his eldest daughter Margaret, 
by his first wife, to Sir John Talbot, Lord Talbot, 
the celebrated hero of his day. He was fifty-eight 
years of age. His body was brought with much 
pomp to Warwick, and there buried. The whole 
of the armour of the effigy is perfect except the 
lance-rest, the palette (or rondelle to guard the 
right arm-pit, the paul@ron being hollowed out to 
admit the free use of the sword-arm), the sword- 
belt, the dagger, and the spurs. At this period 
the basinet had been laid aside for an open head- 
piece, called a salade, worn over a mentonier, or 
covering for the throat and chin. The helmet is 
of the very rare kind which, from the projection of 
the vanlasium, has somewhat of resemblance to a 
bird's beak, and is confined to the reign of Henry 
the Sixth. The paper contained an elaborate de- 
tail of the ornamental portion of this monument, 
the greater part of the minutie being reserved 
until the associates had an opportunity of person- 
ally inspecting this celebrated work of antiquity. 
At the conclusion of the paper, in allusion to the 
renowned Earl, Sir Samuel observes: “ In all his 
charters he styled himself ‘ Ricardus de Beau- 
champ, comes de Warreyk, et de Aumarle, Seig- 
nior l’Isle, et capitagne de Rouen.’ I will merely 
add, that in what was at the time regarded as the 
greatest proof of religion, he was no less liberal, 
for he founded, besides the chantry-chapel at War- 
wick, one at Guy’s Cliff, near that town, and a 
college at Elmley, in Worcestershire.” 

Mr. W. Harry Rogers then read a paper “ On 
ancient enamel, and the works into which it was 
formerly introduced.”” He commenced by ex- 
plaining the nature of the material and its early 
application to objects of fictile production, which 
he illustrated by the recently discovered tiles at 
Khorsabad, and similar remains cited by M. Raoul 
Rochetti. His principal end, however, was to 
treat of it as used for the embellishment of me- 
tallic substances, and he shewed by an actual spe- 
cimen to what perfection the ancient Egyptians 
carried the art, a knowledge of which has so fre- 
quently been denied to them. After this period, 
traces of it become faint till the third century, 
when Roman enamels are found to spring up sud- 
denly and abundantly in the provinces of the em- 
pire. Examples brought to light ia Yorkshire, iu 
the bed of the Thames, and in other localities, 
were exhibited and enlarged upon. Among the 
most curious was a large and finely enamelled 
bronze, contributed by Mr. C. R. Smith, illustrated 
by Professor Faraday’s careful analysis of the fa- 
mous vessel discovered in one of the Bartlow Hill 
barrows. Here followed a dissertation on the 
comparative value of the authority of Philostratus, 
who seems to regard the art as a barbaric inven- 
tion of his own time. Some bronze ornaments of 
the seventh century in the Warwickshire Antiqua- 
rian Society’s Museum, were thought to'shew the 
artistic result of along Roman influence in Britain; 
and an Irish brooch of about the same period, from 
the collection of Mr. T. Crofton Croker, was handed 
round and explained by Mr. Rogers, as au ex- 
tremely fine and early example of the champ levé 
principle with a mosaic basis. The art was then 
traced downwards through Byzantium, Lombardy, 
France, and England, in all its various character- 
istics, till the process of surface-enamelling was 
perfect, and subsequently an establishment for the 
prosecution of it concentrated at Limoges under 
Leonard Limousin, who, beitig invited to France 
by Francis I., was. so called for the purpose of 





distinguishing him from Leonardo da Vinci. Mr. 
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Rogers then dwelt ably on the respective merits 
of Limoges artists of the sixteenth century, shewed 
who amongst them had also pursued the profes- 
sions of illuminating and glass-staining, and con- 
cluded with an elaborate account of the most mag- 
nificent remaining proofs of their skill, and a 
suggestion, that the decline of this species of de- 
coration had been to a great extent hastened by 
the invention of porcelain. The collection in War- 
wick Castle comprises five beautiful productions 
of L. Limousin, a highly-finished dish by Jehan 
Courtois, and numerous works of the minor artists 
of the period. 

This paper was followed by one no less inter-f 
esting, from Mr. George Isaacs, in illustration o 
the same subject (enamel) in its application to 
goldsmiths’ work; commencing with Egypt and 
terminating at that period avhen the renaissance of 
art, extending over every thing its beneficial in- 
fluence, stimulated goldsmiths to become artists, and 
produced in Italy, Cellini; in Germany, Jamnitzer, 
whose services were claimed by four successive em- 
perors; and gave to England, Holbein, whose taste 
for enamelled decoration is evinced by the beautiful 
designs that time has spared to be preserved in 
the library of our National Museum. The most 
interesting portion, however, of the treatise was 
that in which the ring of Ethelwulf, until now re- 
garded as enamel, was satisfactorily proved to be 
nigellum ; and this gave occasion for Mr, Isaacs, in 
a supplementary paper, to enter into the conside- 
ration of the hitherto unaccounted-for origin of this 
art, summoning to his aid a passage of Pliny, pre- 
viously a difficulty to all antiquarian commentators. 
In shewing the intimate connexion between nigel- 
lum and album plumbum as employed in the manner 
described by Pliny, the lecturer adduced various 
specimens, particularly a bronze figure in the ethno- 
graphical room of the British Museum, and a sella 
pretoria of still greater interest in the Hamilton 
collection. The excitement caused by Mr. Isaacs’ 
important discovery was very considerable, and no 
doubt remained on the minds of the audience, that 
the art described by Pliny as an invention of the 
Gauls, was identical with that which was practised 
with such perfection during the middle ages, ‘‘down 
to the time when Maso Finiguerra, in discovering 
in niello the elements of an art yet greater, led to 
the erection equally of its tomb and monument.” 

From the meeting the Association proceeded to 
Warwick Castle,* where Lord Brooke received them 
most courteously, and they were conducted over 
it by Mr. J..G, Jackson, of Leamington, a cicerone 
perfectly competent to point out all its peculiari- 
ties, beauties, and antiquities, together with the 
curiosities and treasures of ancient vertu, in which 
itisso rich. The appearance of the castle, with 
the numerous groups of visitors scattered over its 
lawns, among its battlements, and through the 
majestic masses of trees. and foliage with which it 
was surrounded, was, says a report in one of the 
journals, extremely picturesque. Every part of 
the castle was on this occasion thrown open, and 
such of the inhabitants of Warwick as had taken 
tickets for the congress were indulged with access 
to vaults and recesses, and with magnificent views 
from lofty turrets, which were totally new to them. 

After the majority of the visitors had left the 
grounds, Lord Brooke, who acted throughout with 
the greatest hospitality and affability, retained a 

arty of thirty to a hand lunet After 





eaving the castle, a considerable number went to 
visit the beautiful and interesting timber buildings 





* “ A Historical and Descriptive Guide to Warwick 
Castle, &e., including all the places visited by the Asso- 
ciation (compiled and oe ed 4 H. T. Cooke), 5th 
edition,” was found to be an excellent production, and 
far superior to the rality of publications of its class. 
It is full of information; and from the pains already taken 
to maite it usefal and acceptable to those who seek to 
explore the interesting spots in this vicinity, we have no 
doubt Mr, Cooke will improve his future editions with the 
intelligence elicited by the proceedings of the British 
Archeological Association. 

May’s “ Companion-Book to Stratford-upom-Aron” was 
also a useful and acceptable guide. 


of Leycester’s Hospital, where they were received 
in ceremony by the master, the Rev. H. B. S. 
Harris, and the brethren of the hospital. Since 
the appointment of Mr. Harris to the mastership, 
it is recorded, to his credit, that the hospital has 
been brought to a good state of government, and 
its buildings relieved from a heavy load of plaster 
and daubing, which concealed their architectural 
beauties. Another party paid a visit to the Beau- 
champ chapel, and examined its curious monu- 
ments. 

In the evening, after another festive table d’héte, 
Sir C. Douglas presiding, more numerously at- 
tended than before, and enlivened by some toasts 
and pleasant speeches, there was a conversazione 
given by the president in the County Hall, and 
many objects of interest exhibited for the enter- 
tainment of the company. In the Grand Jury 
Chamber, where Sir C. Douglas took the chair, Sir 
W. Betham read a valuable and amusing communi- 
cation on Irish antiquities, illustrated by numerous 
drawings, expressly lent for the occasion by the 
Royal Irish Academy, for which favour the thanks 
of the Association were unanimously recorded, on 
the motion of Mr. Pettigrew. Coffee was served 
up about eleven o’clock, and shortly afterwards 
the company separated. 


Wepnespay. The early part of the day was 
spent in refreshing visits to Guy's famous Cliff, 
Stoneleigh Abbey, and Kenilworth, all sites of 
extraordinary antiquarian and literary interest. 
At Guy’s Cliff, the Association was politely re- 
ceived by its owner, the Hon. C. B. Percy, and 
conducted over its storied and romantic features. 
At Stoneleigh Abbey, the members were met in a 
similar manner by Lord Leigh, and entertained 
with a cold collation. They examined the re- 
mains of early Anglo-Norman architecture of the 
mansion (of which a description, prepared for 
the occasion by Mr. Bloxam, was read by the 
Rev. Mr. Colville’ of Stoneleigh), and also, in 
company with Lord Leigh, Stoneleigh village 
church, and its monuments of other times. At 
Kenilworth, the agent of Lord Clarendon (its 
present possessor) waited to welcome them; and 
the Castle and ruins of the Priory were minutely 
inspected. An excursion more varied, and more 
calculated to combine intelligence and intellectual 
enjoyment with the recreation of refined inter- 
course and hospitality, could not be found within 
the broad bounds of the British Isles. It was en- 
joyed by gentlemen peculiarly fitted to understand 
and appreciate what they had this opportunity of 
seeing to so much advantage. 

Eveninc Mgetinc.— Mr. Pettigrew in the chair, 
who briefly described the occupation of the morn- 
ing; and a paper was read by the secretary, en- 
titled, ‘“An account of the popular tracts which 
composed the library of Captain Cox, a humorist, 
who took part in the Hock Tuesday play, per- 
formed before Queen Elizabeth, at Kenilworth, 
in 1575,” by Mr. J. O. Halliwell. It was difficult, 
said the able writer, for those who had not had 
the opportunity of searching for the sources of il- 
lustration which were chiefly necessary in many 
minute criticisms on our early dramatists, to un- 
derstand the vast degree of importance attached to 
those frivolous pieces which might not, inaptly, 
be styled our early vernacular domestic literature. 
Yet the subject was one of very easy explanation. 
The more popular, the more frivolous the contents 
of a pamphlet might be, the more likely it was 
to contain allusions to the manners, and scraps of 
the colloquial language of the period ; and these, of 
course, were fundamental in many dramatic com- 
positions. Books of tales especially were often 
replete with references of this nature, and hence 
their value in elucidating the obscurity in which 
time had enveloped the ‘ humours’ of the early 
comic drama. Viewed in this light alone, with- 





/out any reference to the history of romance, our 
early fugitive literature was. of vast importance. 
|To the dramatic critic, a black-letter edition of 





Tom Thumb would be a treasure far superior to 
a hundredweight of more serious books. Tom 
Thumb’s “ fading ghost” reminds us of a similar 
passage in Henry VI., and is a good illustration 
of what was then a common phrase, not peculiar 
to Shakspeare. When the miller swallows Tom 
Thumb, he exclaims, in agony: 
“ Ah! woe is me, the miller cryed, 
Alack and well-a-day, 
Some spiteful imp does in me bide, 
Which does the antic play.” ° 
Did not the reader at once fix the meaning of the 
term antic, or buffoon, with more certainty than 
the learned reasonings of the commentators afford: 
‘* Behold, distraction, frenzy, and amazement, 
Like witless antics, one another meet.” 
Troilus and Cressida, v. 3. 
Instances of this kind could be almost indefinitely 
multipiied, but the present would be sufficient to 
illustrate the truth of the preceding remarks. 
Nearly three hundred years ago, Capt. Cox, of 
Coventry, was a diligent collector of such pieces, 
His library, and old black-letter ballads, “ fair 
wrapt up in parchment, and bound with a whip- 
cord,” had excited the envy of succeeding anti- 
quaries; if such a collection could now be formed, 
it would realise the purchase-money of a landed 
estate. But, alas! gone are the days when “ ryght 
merrie histories,” in bright black letter, were to 
be picked up on stalls, and Caxtons sold in Hol- 
land for pence. Laneham, clerk of the council 
chamber door, and also keeper of the same, in 
giving an account of Queen Elizabeth’s entertain- 
ment at Kenilworth, introduces Captain Cox as 
“an odd man,” and gives a jocose description of 
his library, evidently meaning to raise a smile at 
the captain’s expense, who, he said, was “ by pro- 
fession a mason, and that right skilful, very cun- 
ning in pens,’’ for he had books of the King and 
the Tower, Robin Hood, Adam Bell, Clim of the 
Clough, and William of Cioudesly, the Seaven 
Wise Masters, the Wife wrapt in a Moral’s skin, 
the Sergeant that became a Fryer, the Fryer and the 
Boy, and the Nut- brown Maid, &c., all “many goodly 
monuments both in prose and poetry ;”’ and that the 
captain “ at afternoon can talk az much without 
book as ony inholder betwixt —— and Bag- 
shot, what degree soever he be.”’ Capt. Cox was the 
director of the ancient pageant of Hock Tide, on 
the occasion of Elizabeth’s visit to Kenilworth, 
and as such was introduced into Laneham’s letter 
and Sir W. Scott’s novel. He was described as 
riding valiantly on his hobby-horse, before the 
bands of English, high-toussed, and gartered above 
the knee, and brandishing his long sword, as be- 
came an experienced man of war, who had fought 
under the Queen’s father, bluff King Harry, at the 
siege of Boulogne. The captain’s game long sur- 
vived, and his ghost is introduced into one of Jon 
son’s Masques,— 
“ This Captain Cox, by St. Mary 
Was at Bullen with King Harry ; 
And, if some do not vary, 
Had a goodly library.” 
This “ goodly library” it was their province to 
describe. Mr. Halliwell then entered minutely 
into these works, taking their titles in the order 
in which they occurred in Laneham’s letter; and 
some of these curious old gems were thus described : 
—Bevis of Hampton. An early English metrical 
romance, printed by Pynson, Copeland, East, 
Bishop, Stansby, all early printers. The following 
description of the giant Ascapart, might be taken 
as a specimen: 
“ Tle was both mighty and strong, 
He was full thirtie foot long ; 
He was bristeled like a sow, 
A fote there was betweene each browe, 
His lips were greate, they hanged aside, 
His eies were hollow, his mouth wide: 
He was lothly to look on, 
He was lyker a devil than a man! 
His staff was a young oke, 
He would give a grete stroke.” 
The Squire of Lowe Degree. A very pleasing 
romance, of which the only copy known is in the 
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British Museum, printed by Copeland, but with- 
out date : 
“It was a squyer, of lowe degré, 
That loved the King’s daughter of Hungré.” 
* The Knight of Courtesy and the Lady Fagwell. 
A poem of five hundred lines, printed by Cope- 
land, about 1560. A copy of it is in the Bod- 
leian Library. It commences : 
“In Fagwell, a fayre contré, 
A great lorde some tyme dyd dwell, 
Which had a lady so fayre and fré, 
That all men good dyd tel.” 

Mr. Halliwell’s paper enumerated fifty-six of 
the tracts which composed this celebrated collec- 
tion, adding, it might, perhaps, be questioned 
whether Lanebam really saw all these works in the 
possession of Captain Cox; it might be that the 
captain was known to be curious in such matters, 
and that Laneham merely strung together the 
titles of the tracts ofa similar character, as they 
occurred to his memory, and in fact made the ca- 
talogue. Upon either supposition Laneham’s list 
was equally curious. 

* The next communication was by Mr. Wright, 
“Notes relative to architecture and buildings, from 
medieval Manuscripts.” Some curious passages 
from the writings of Alexander Neckam, one of our 
most popular early scientific and educational wri- 
ters, who was born in 1157, and died in 1217. 
These passages referred to the process of construct- 
ing an Anglo-Norman castle, storing it with provi- 
sions and arms, and putting it in a posture of defence 
in case of threatened attack; and thus setting to 
rest one or two disputed questions relating t> mili- 
tary architecture. These were followed by an 


extract from a chapter on buildings in a much 
larger work of Neckam’s, a kind of encyclopedia 
treatise, of which there is a fine manuscript in the 
British Museum, The paper concluded with the 
remarks: ‘ We have here the process of building 
a house, as we had before that of building a castle, 
and it is equally interesting in its details. But by 


far the most remarkable circumstance connected 
with it is the reason given for making the walls 
lean outwardly, because, since every heavy body 
tends to a centre, they ought to represent the radii 
of the earth. The principle, that every heavy body 
tends to a centre, is spoken of as one known to 
every body. We have thus revealed to us the 
extraordinary fact that the doctrine of gravitation 
was known to Englishmen of science full five hun- 
dred years before it was discovered by Newton.” 
After this paper bad been read, an associate (Mr. 
Newton) rose and said, that he could not permit 
the last remark to be passed by unnoticed, inas- 
much as it must be admitted on all hands, that if 
gravitation was known before the time of Sir Isaac 
Newton, they were indebted to him for the disco- 
very of the laws by which it was governed. Mr. 
Wright replied, that our information on the sub- 
ject being so limited, we could perceive that the 
doctrine itself was not unknown, but how far the 
medieval scholars were acquainted with its laws, 
we had at present no means of judging. 


Tuursvay.—Passing by, for the present, seve- 
ral communications by Messrs. Lower, Cole, Waller, 
&c. read on Wednesday, we come to Mr. Wright's 


paper, 
On tue Coventry Mysteries. 

We are met in a district peculiarly connected 
with the history of the English drama. A few 
miles from us on one side is the birthplace of 
Shakespeare ; and in another direction the city of 
Coventry was one of the places most remarkable 
in the middle-ages for the performance of those 
curious dramatic pieces, known as Mysteries, or 
Miracle Plays. Perhaps it may not be thought 
altogether unacceptable if I bring together a few 
loose observations on the history and character of 
the class of productions last alluded to, which were 
once popular in all parts of Christian Europe, and 
jn some parts they are not yet obsolete. 

Correctly speaking, there is a difference between 





a mystery and a miracle play. The subjects of 
both classes of performances were of a scriptural, 
or, at least, of a pious character; for it was a rude 
method of making the vulgar acquainted with the 
doctrines of the Church. The series of scriptural 
dramas were in general named mysteries, because 
they represented, as it was said, the mysteries of 
Christianity; when the subject was a saint’s le- 
gend, it was a miracle that was represented, and 
then they were termed miracle plays. This distinc- 
tion was always preserved by the earlier writers, 
but at a later period the two words were frequently 
confounded. The general history of these perform- 
ances, as they shew themselves in literature, is 
stated in a few words. In the twelfth century we 
know them chiefly as brief dialogues in Latin 
verse, and they appear to have been performed by 
the clergy, in the churches, in conjunction with 
the service on particular days. They may have 
existed at a much earlier period. We have a very 
remarkable example of a miracle play in French, 
written by the Anglo-Norman poet Wace, and 
therefore not long after the middle of the twelfth 
century. In the thirteenth century French mys- 
teries and miracle plays appear to have been com- 
mon enough. In the fourteenth century we have 
plenty of evidence that mysteries and miracle plays 
were performed in English in our island, although 
the sets of such plays that remain belong chiefly to 
the following century. The French and English 
mysteries were much longer and more elaborate 
than the Latin ones, and they were performed in 
the open air, on a regular stage, sometimes fixed, 
but more frequently raised on wheels, or on a cart, 
and so moved along the streets or roads, 

These religious dramas were, as far as we can 
tell, the only theatrical performances of the kind 
in the middle ages. The theatre of the Romans 
and Greeks seems ‘to have perished entirely; and 
we know that the Arabs did not encourage such 
performances; so that they were either inventions 
of the monks, or they were founded upon some 
older observances of which we are now altogether 
ignorant. There is, however, so remarkable a 
similitude between the general character of these 
medieval mysteries, and the first rude dramatic 
attempts of the ancient Greeks anterior to Thes- 
pis, that one would be almost led to suspect that 
this latter was the case. The early Greek plays 
of the class alluded to were of a religious charac- 
ter, inasmuch as they were attached to certain re- 
ligious festivals, and the stage was drawn about on 
a wagon, like the medieval mysteries. The per- 
formers, in both cases, wore masks, and exhibited 
other traits of close resemblance. In both cases 
we shall find the performances made the opportu- 
nity of satirical reflections on contemporary vices. 
Is it not possible that, among the original Teutonic 
nations there were attached to certain religious 
festivals games like those of the Greeks under 
Thespis, and that these having been preserved 
popularly, the monks, regarding them as remains 
of Paganism, followed their usual practice of sub- 
stituting games of a similar form, or rather of 
turning the Pagan games to a Christian purpose. 
We know that even in the glorious age of the 
Grecian drama the personages generally intro- 
duced into it were of a divine or mythic character. 
Thus the drama, as well as romance, originated in 
the national mythology of peoples. 

In the sixteenth century the mysteries purely so 
called gave way to a-succession of dramatic pieces 
bearing such names as moralities, interludes, &c., 
which formed the links between it and the perfect 
drama of the age of Shakespeare. In this manner 
the modern drama of England would be more na- 
tional in character even than we commonly sup- 
pose it, far more so than that of countries like 
France, where it has been modelled on the litera- 
ture of antiquity. 

The medieval mysteries, in the later’ period: of 
their history, were, as I have just said, performed 
on moveable stages, and were attached to the reli- 
gious festivals of the year. They are found chiefly 





in very old corpofate towns, such as Coventry, 
York, and Chester, which seems to strengthen the 
belief that they existed at an earlier date than we 
suppose, and under a different character from that 
which they now present. Several sets have been 
preserved, and have been printed, the principal of 
which are the Coventry mysteries, the Chester 
mysteries, and the Towneley mysteries. Another 
collection which had Jong remained concealed in a 
nobleman’s library, was bought at a sale a few 
years ago, to be again consigned to some secret 
hiding- place, as it is not known who was the pur- 
chaser, or for what purpose it was bought. It is 
to be regretted by every true lover of medieval 
literature that this collection also is not allowed to 
be printed. The old corporation accounts of some 
of these towns contain entries which throw much 
light on the method in which these performances 
were got up, as the expenses were generally de- 
frayed by the corporate body in general, or by the 
gilds. The records of Coventry are particularly 
rich in entries of this description, and a very in- 
teresting selection from them was printed not many 
years ago by Mr. Sharp, in a dissertation on this 
class of performances, which is now a rare book, 
From this source I will draw a few illustrations of 
the subject to which I have ventured to draw your 
attention, I may observe that the collective para- 
phernalia of acting, the stage, its actors, and the 
stage machinery, were commonly termed a pageant. 

It is very difficult to say from these accounts 
what was the exact character of the persons who 
acted the mysteries, because they are generally 
entered in the books by the name of the personage 
they represented; but from the manner in which 
they are frequently spoken of collectively as “the 
players,” it is to be presumed that they were men 
who made it their business or profession, and this 
is rendered more probable by the liberal wages 
they received. Hence we should find in these 
companies of “players” the prototypes of those 
who gained a much wider celebrity at a later pe- 
riod. We find in some instances where the names 
are introduced, that one actor sometimes played 
several parts, and that young men performed the 
part of women. One of the most amusing circum- 
stances connected with them is the great quantity 
of beer (independent of a very liberal allowance of 
eating at proper times) which they appear to have 
consumed at all their rehearsals, as well as in the 
intervals of the performances, and at every corner 
of a street where they happened to stop in their 
progress. 

The circumstances of each actor being mentioned 
in the books by the name of the character he per- 
formed, leads to entries of a description so singu- 
larly naive that they sometimes far exceed what we 
can venture to include under the appellation of 
burlesque. A few are evencalculated to shock our 
modern notions of propriety. To quote one or 
two of those that are less objectionable, we have in 
one early account of the wages of the actors,— 

** Item, paide to the sprytt of God, xvjd. 

Item, payd to the two angelles, viijd. 

Item, payd to the demon, xvjd. 

On another occasion, when they were perhaps acting 
the “ Last Judgment,”’ we have numerous entries 
of wages, such as— 

‘* Item, payd to iij white soules, xviijd. 

Item, payd to iij blakke soules, ijs.” 

It appears that the white souls represented those 
who were to be saved, and the black ones those 
who were devoted to a contrary fate. There are 
several entries of payments for new coats for the 
souls : 

“ Item, to ij spryttys, xvjd. 

Item, payd to ij wormes of conscience, xvjd.” 
Under what form the “ worms of conscience” were 
represented it is not so easy to conjecture. In 
1573, among the payments of actors’ wages (who 
in this instance are mentioned by name) we find 
entered : 

“ Paid to: Fawston, for hanging Judas, iijd.” 
This man acted another part on the same occasion, 
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« Pd, to Fawston for coc croyng, iiijd.” 
In 1578, we have the entry : 

« Pd. for a new hoke to hange Judas, vjd,”’ 

The performers in these singular exhibitions 
wore masks on their faces, and they seem often to 
pave had heads made for the occasion. The renewal 
and reparation of these articles, and the theatrical 
dresses (of which there seems to have been a large 
variety) form no small item of expense in the 
town accounts, and are among the most amusing 
entries in the books. Thus we have 

“ Item, for mendyng the develles cote.’ 

And again: 

“ Item, for makyng the sollys cottys, iijs. 

Item, payd for the spret of Gods cote, ijs. 
Item, a hat for Pilate. 
Item, for mendyng the devyls hede.’’ 

In 1477, Item to a peynter for peynting Herod’s 
face, xd. 

And again— 

In 1516, Item, payd to a peynter for peyntyng 
and mendyng of Herodes heed, iiijd. 

In medieval legend, Pilate’s wife, who acts rather 
a prominent part in the mysteries, receives the 
name of Percula, or Procula. 

In 1478, we find the entry,—Item, for mendyng 
of dame Procula garments, vijd. 

In 1847, these garments seem to have been mis- 
laid, or out of order, and they were obliged to be 
borrowed for the occasion, as we learn from the 
following entry ;— 

Item, to reward to Maisturres Grymesby, for 
lending off her geirf for Pylatts wyfe, xijd. 

Among other and very numerous entries of this 
description, are, 

“Tn 1477, Item for mendyng the demons gar- 


ent. 
In 1467, Item payd for a stage for the demon, 
iiijd. 


1418, Items, payd for peyntting of the demons 


e. 

1584, Item, payd for ij beards, vjd.”’ 

From a few stage directions, scattered here and 
there through the manuscripts of mysteries now 
extant, it would appear that the stage machinery, 
by which a part of the effect was produced, must 
have been very elaborate; and the entries in the 
accounts, though they give us but indefinite ideas 
of the form and manner in which this machinery 
was worked, prove that it was often both ingenious 
and expensive. In one instance, the different 
charges connected with making an earthquake 
amount to a considerable sum. Some of the en- 
tries of expenses of this description are droll 
enough, such as— payd for mendyng the wynde, 
ij ” 


The winds appear to have been worked by means 
of ropes :-— 

“ Payd for a new roppe for the wynd, xviijd.” 
We have again; 
, : Payd for iiij pere of angyllys wyngys, iijs. viijd.” 

na— 


“Ttem, payd for mending hellmowth, ijd. 

Item, payd for makynge of hell moth new, xxjd. 
set oo payd for kepyng of fyer at hell mothe, 
nijd.” 

And in 1588— 

“ Payd for setting the world of fyer, vd.” 

With regard to the construction of the Scripture 
mysteries, the greater part of each consists of the 
meré Bible narrative turned into dialogue. The 
author gives loose to his own imagination rarely, 
and ‘seldom with much freedom. There seems, 
however, to have been an old traditional principle, 
universally received, and which may likely enough 
have been derived from an older form of this po- 
pular drama, hinted at above, that certaim burlesque 
and satirical characters were necessary. Various 
personages and classes of personages claimed the 
part of drolls by prescription; these were gene- 
rally bad characters, whence the term of the vice 
applied at a later period to the droll in a play. 

the personages thus alluded to were Noah’s 


wife, who is always introduced quarrelling with 
her husband, and is much given to tippling, and 
frequenting the ale-house ; all bailiffs, jailers, and 
executioners, who get drunk, and talk ribaldry; 
and, above all, the demons or inferior agents of 
Satan. It is in this way that Noah’s flood, in se- 
veral of the sets of mysteries, the trial of the virgin 
in the Coventry mysteries, the scourging of Christ, 
many scenes in the French miracle plays, but, 
above all, the punishments of hell and purgatory, 
must have kept the crowd of lookers on in a state 
of constant laughter. These scenes are designed 
more or less as satires on the manners of the age. 
Noah’s wife is the representative of all shrews. 
The officers of justice, who were, during the middle 
ages, a hateful class, are satirised under the cha- 
racter of Christ’s tormentors; and the last judg- 
ment is made the occasion of a general and violent 
satire against all classes of society. 

The writers of these mysteries sometimes at- 
tempted, and not always unsuccessfully, to attach 
to their Scripture subject a kind of medieval co- 
medy. This was most frequently done in the play 
of the Annunciation to the Shepherds. A play on 
this subject, in the Townley series, forms quite a 
pastoral drama—but it is still a gross burlesque— 
it is a broad comedy, the subject of which is sheep- 
stealing. 

The more I consider all the circumstances men- 
tioned above, the more I feel inclined to suspect 
that there were theatrical games attached to some 
of the Teutonic religious ceremonies; that they 
consisted, perhaps, of representations of some of 
the national myths, attended with a kind of Satur- 
nalian license of satire; that, kept up popularly 
after the introduction of Christianity, Scriptural 
subjects were gradually substituted for the mythic 
subjects; but the satirical license was still partially 
retained in the manner just described. The opinion 
rests only on a comparison of some characteristics 
of the medieval mysteries with what we know ex- 
isted among the Greeks, and on a knowledge of the 
aburiginal relationship between the Teutonic and 
Hellenic races. It is an opinion which has not been 
hazarded before, and lies open to discussion. { will 
only further observe that the collection of mysteries 
known as the Coventry mysteries, which are pre- 
served in a manuscript of the fifteenth century in 
the British Museum, have been published by our 
Associate Mr. Halliwell. 


Mr. Fairholt read part of a paper on monu- 
mental tablets lately discovered on the site of the 
monastery of Kenilworth; but the plan for the 
ulterior proceedings of the day prevented him from 
concluding it [we hope, however, to give an ab- 
stract]; and about noon a cavalcade of some 200 
persons set out for Charlecote, the seat of Fulke 
Lucy, Esq., and immortal in its intimate connex- 
ion with the life of Shakspere. Here they were 
delightfully and hospitably gratified,—delightfully, 
with reminiscences of the bard; and hospitably, 
with the courteous reception and profuse enter- 
tainment provided for them by Mr. Lucy. Hence 
the move was to Stratford-on-Avon, to meet the 
mayor and corporation, and Royal Shakspere Club, 
for the purpose of adopting measures to preserve 
from desecration 

Tue House or SUAKSPERE. 

The Council and Members were received in the 
Townhall by William Sheldon, Esq., the mayor, in 
corporate state; and after some conference, Mr. 
Pettigrew, as treasurer and V.P. of the Association, 
was called to the chair, and addressed thé nume- 
rous company assembled in the Hall in an appro- 
priate speech, in which he acknowledged the 
satisfaction felt by the Arehzologists (conjoined 
with the Shakspere Society of London), in being 
invited to take part in these proceedings; and 
enthusiastically proclaiming the eternal glories of 
the poet, near whose birthplace, home, and burial- 
place they were assembled, invoked every effort 
that could be made to save from removal or 
destruction the most interesting monument of his 





existence. Dr. Thompson spoke next, and ex- 
plained the objects in view, and the steps which 
had been taken to carry them into effect. These 
were, not only to preserve the house of Shake- 
speare’s father in Henley Street, where it was 
presumed he was born, but also the abode of his 
wife, Anne Hathaway, at Shottery, and, if pos- 
sible, to purchase the site of New Place, where he 
passed the last three years of his life and died, 
this place being as yet unbuilt upon. The com- 
mittee, in union with the Rev. Mr. Clayton, vicar 
of Stratford, C. H. Bracebridge and‘R. B. Wheeler, 
Esqs., and with a long list of noble patrons and 
vice-patrons, had corresponded with Lord Morpeth, 
President of the Woods and Forests, and the result 
promised to be, that his lordship had agreed to 
accept the house on behalf of the nation, and un- 
dertake that the Office of Woods and Forests 
should become its conservators. It is stated that 
Prince Albert has intimated an interest in the 
matter ; and we may add that the house consists 
of the part shewn, of a large part now a public- 
house, and of a small tenement, not the property 
of the persons selling by auction. The part shewn 
produces 120/. or 130/. a-year from visitors, the 
public-house is worth 30/. per annum, and the 
small tenement 6/. or 8/.—in all, an annual amount 
of 1687. It might also be desirable to buy some 
contiguous buildings, of little value, in order to 
secure the Shaksperian memorial from fire. 

Sir W. Betham moved a resolution, “* That this 
Association fully enters into the views of the Royal 
Shaksperian Club, and will use every endeavour to 
carry them into effect,’ which was seconded by 
Joseph Arden, Esq., another leading member of the 
B.A.A. The chairman, on putting the resolution, 
offered various suggestions on the course most 
likely to be successfully pursued; and votes of 
thanks having been given where due, the meeting 
separated. 

[We have not thought it necessary to fill our 
columns with the speeches made on this occasion ; 
for however able and eloquent, and fitting for a 
public assembly, it will, we believe, be felt by 
readers that the refined gold has been so much re- 
gilt, the lily so frequently repainted, and the violet 
so often treated with a fresh enrichment of per- 
fume, that it would be wasteful and ridiculous ex- 
cess in us to repeat any of the experiments. The 
name of SHAKSPERE simply whispered or pro- 
nounced ought to rally not only England but the 
civilised world around any cause which concerns 
his memory, and however thankful for the honour- 
able efforts at Stratford, to that Spell we leave it.] 


At the close of these proceedings, Mr. Pettigrew 
read a paper “ On the credibility of traditional 
anecdotes respecting Shakespeare, more especi- 
ally regarding the story of his stealing deer from 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s park,” by Mr. J. O. Halliwell. 

The history of the English stage—or rather, 
perhaps, to speak more correctly, the history of 
the English drama and dramatic poetry—presents 
many phenomena which are nearly inexplicable; 
and not only are their solution difficult to the 
casual or general reader, but the more we read on 
the subject, and the greater the accession of mate- 
rial, we readily discover an increasing perplexity, 
and the impossibility of suggesting an explanation 
which will suit all the conditions of the problem. 
The known facts in the history of this branch of 
literature during that century which concluded 
with the works of Shakespeare, are more startling 
and wonderful than anything that is presented to 
us in the history of the progress of physical science.” 
At the dawn of the sixteenth century, the drama 
was scarcely a step in advance of the primitive 
mysteries; fifty years hardly sufficed to infuse the 
germs of artistic genius;-the advance during the 
next thirty years can scarcely be noticed, for in 
fact our dramas of 1580 are simple, and our come- 
dies of the same period absolutely so. The laws of 
Nature were suspended in favour of Shakespeare, 
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tive drama. Never in the history of the world’s 
literature was perfection in any branch attained by 
so few gradations. As in nature, so in art, it dis 
usually observed that that which is to last, and be 
permanent as a model of excellence, is only to. be 
attained slowly and gradually. We all of us see 
daily accomplished the moral of the oriental fable 
of the dervise explaining to the prince how his 
beautiful grove of cedars had grown under his care, 
from their earliest plantation; while those which 
royal impatience had caused to be moved by gigan- 
tic efforts from Lebanon, were drooping their ma- 
jestic heads in the valley of Orez. 

Thus Shakespeare rose, and nearly simultane- 
ously with him a luminous array of contemporary 
dramatists ; all masters of considerable genius, but 
of course inferior to their great prototype. But 
the rapidity with which the entire science pro- 
gressed brought with it some evils; there is even 
to be traced in the pages of our immortal dramatist 
a crudeness which would have been softened at a 
later period. Appearing at so very early a stage 
in the progress of letters, it was perhaps impossi- 
ble that this could have been avoided; and the 
biographer has still more reason to regretit. A 
century later, and our libraries might have pos- 
sessed volumes of Shakesperian correspondence, his 
M.S. plays, and materials for a history-of him as a 
man. Of the man Shakespeare we really know 
nothing. It is not entries in parish registers, 
notices in court rolls, or traditional relics, that con- 
vey information of any value to the philosopher— 
we want evidence of his character and social posi- 
tion amongst his contemporaries. 

It is true that we possess undeniable evidence 
of the general amiability of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ter, but I cannot, for I have examined what mate- 
rials we are fortunate enough to possess, with a 
view of discovering the truth, I cannot bow to the 
decision of those who regard as worse than infidel 
any individual who will dare to hint the possibility 
of his sharing the errors, even any of the venial 
lapses, which are generally regarded as inevitably 
About four years since 


falling to the lot of us all. 
I unravelled, with excessive pains and difficulty, 
two very curious notices of Shakespeare in the 
Aubrey mss. in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
Some one had tried their best many years since to 
erase them, and had apparently executed his task 
so effectually that his successors had not even no- 


ticed them. My discovery was not of a nature 
calculated to please the believers in the inspira- 
tion of Shakespeare, and the consequence was that 
my antiquarian magnifying-glass was assailed with 
outcries and indignant remonstrance. Mr. Charles 
Knight was furious, and the pages of a weekly 
periodical decried my impertinent curiosity. But 
I submit that the resuscitation was legitimate, and 
that I should have erred had I followed, and aided 
the design of. the person who made the erasure. 
Surely the sacred majesty of truth demands. our 
adoration rather than prejudices which, even though 
they arise from the most genuine and praiseworthy 
feelings, are certainly not wholly supported by his- 
torical evidence. 

Nearly a century elapsed after the death of 
Shakespeare before any one seriously considered 
the propriety of undertaking a biographical ac- 
count of him. The seventeenth century was not 
an age of curiosity or inquiry into such matters. 
A polemical divine had a far better chance than a 
Shakespeare or a Massinger. In 1707 the first 
life of Shakespeare appeared, by Mr. Rowe, and 
the principal facts published by him may be very 
briefly stated. 1. That he was the son of John 
Shakespeare, and born in Stratford, in April, 1564. 
2. He died in 1616: 3. His father had ten chil- 
dren, and was a dealer in wool. 4. That Falstaff 
was originally called Old Castle. 5. That he was 
compelled to take shelter in London in conse- 
quence of stealing deer from Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
park, Now, Malone despatches most of these too 
summarily, as not deserving of credit; but we 


‘placing before the! Asso¢iation’ ‘avery curious ori- 


all of them is deeidedlyclarge. “Iie Ist’ and 2d 
are, of course, knewa)facts.s PheoSd4s parthy;and 
perhaps wholly,‘ trues:! Alehough: the baptismal-re: 
gisters, only, shew) eight-childben ‘of John ‘Shake- 
speare,, we, cannot hegatively infer: he positively 
had not more.» The 4th: [yhave absolutely proved 
from an.inedited, 413,.in James's: collections *in ‘thie 
Bodleian, Library,.in my. ‘‘:-Essay on the’Character 
of Sir John Falstaff’? The: dthy the celebrated 
deer-stealing story; I mustconfess [' place con- 
siderable re}iance, on‘:its partial truth: On* no 
other, hypothesis, as it seems to: me, can we ‘satis- 
factorily explain) the remarkable allusion’ in the 
* Merry Wives of Windsor.” Believing I can add 
a little parallel evidence towhat has already ap- 
peared on this subject, I venture to offer a few 
critical observations on the probabilities of ‘its 
truth or falsehood. 

In estimating the value of the probabilities ‘in 
favour of a story of this nature, which, after all, 
rests for its actual facts on tradition, it is impor- 
tant to ascertain, in the first place, whether the 
circumstances of the anecdote are consistent with 
what we know of the manners and habits of the 
period to which it refers. Nothing can be so fatal 
to the testimony of a narrative as any remarkable 
inconsistency on a point of this kind, and we find, 
on examination, that the mere fact of stealing deer, 
under ordinary circumstances, was at that time re- 
garded by all, perhaps, but the owner as ‘a venial 
offence, and as a sport of youth not detrimental to 
character in the. estimation of society, however 
much the moral offence may have been deprecated 
by the divines. . Simon Forman, who was contem- 
porary with Shakespeare, gives us a very curious 
picture of the amusements of the Oxford students 
in his time. He-was servitor to two rather wild 
fellows—who would now be denominated at that 
classical seat ‘very fast-going men,” and he tells 
us that they principally amused themselves ‘in the 
fencing schools and in the dancing schools, in steal- 
ing deer and rabbits, in hunting the hare, and in 
wooing comely girls.” Malone has collected many 
other evidences of this, but he has overlooked a 
very important notice in Reynold’s Epigrammas- 
tican, 12mo, Lond. 1642, and whicly I now give :— 

“ Harry and I in youth long since 
Did doughty deeds, but some nonsense : 
We read our books, we sang our song, 
We stole a deer, who thought it wrong? 


To cut a purse deserves but hanging, 


To steal a deer deserves but banging.” 

Not very elegant poetry, perhaps, but precisely 
what is wanted to establish the position that Shake- 
speare might have stolen a deer without any very 
serious consequences either to his reputation or 
position in society, or to his prospects in life. 

Mr. Collier has-proved from papers in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Eilesmere, that Sir Thomas 
Luey had deer at the time of Shakespeare’s resi- 
dence at Stratford. He very naturally concludes 
that if Sir T. Lucy had no deer’ it would not have 
been particularly easy for Shakespeare to have 
stolen them. Our next link in the chain of proba- 
bility is the fact that we ascertain fromthe “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” that some cause of dispute 
must have existed between Lucy and Shakespeare. 
Next, that the tradition is the only explanation we 
have of it. These probabilities appear to me to be 
too powerful to be resisted. The stupid verses on 
the subject appear clearly to be forgeries. We 
cannot disgrace Shakespeare by attributing them 
to his pen. To have written them would have 
been far worse than deer-stealing. 

It would occupy too much time, and tire our 
audience, to enter ‘thus fully into the other points 
in inquiry connected with the early history of Shake- 
speare; and I may therefore be allowed to conclude 
more abruptly than otherwise would have’ been 
advisable. Before I'do;'I have the satisfaction of 


ginal Ms.:written about*seventy years’ after Shake- 
speare’s death, containifig many ciitious particulars 





shall find that the probability of the truth of nearly 
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rish-elerk as his authority, and the information he 
gives is very curious, because it. distinctly shews 
the principal authority for Aubrey’s Life of Shake. 
speare : 

‘* That clarke that shew’d me this Church is 
above eighty years old. He says that this Shake. 
Speare was formerly in this towne bound apprentice 
to'a' butcher, but that he run from his master to 
London,’ and there was received into the play. 
house‘as a servitor, and by this means had an op. 
portunity to be what he afterwards proved. He 
was the best of bis family; but the male line is 
extinguished. Not one for feare of the curse above 
as dare touch his grave-stone; tho’ his wife and 
daughter did eatnestly desire to be laid in the 
same grave with him.” 

This ms. was printed entire a short time ago, 
but has not been’ publicly circulated, and may, 
therefore, be new to most present, but were it more 
generally known, I should still feel justified in 
placing it’ before the Association, for I find on 
comparing the ms. with the printed edition, that 
scarcely a line of it is accurately transcribed. It 
is almost unnecessary to observe that there was at 
Stratford a person of the name of Shakespeare, a 
butcher, and that thus the tradition of the poet’s 
having followed that trade at one period of his life 
probably originated ; this fact was discovered by 
Malone, whose predisposition seems to have in- 
clined towards the entire destruction of the credi- 
bility of all traditional anecdotes respecting our 
great dramatic poet. 

It should, however, be recollected that Mannin- 
gham’s Dairy furnishes us with an anecdote re- 
specting Shakespeare, of contemporary authority, of 
no very creditable character. 1 do not believe it— 
nor do I think do any editors of Shakespeare, but 
I must mention it chiefly for the opportunity it 
affords me of impressing upon all readers of bio- 
graphies of our poet the necessity of receiving 
mere personal anecdotes concerning him with the 
utmost caution. At the same time, we must sift 
the evidence and draw our conclusions from the 
deduction of probabilities, and not suffer ourselves 
to be unduly influenced in our decision by any 
preconceived opinion:of the incompatibility of per- 
fection of composition with defects in: moral cha- 
racter. To say of Shakespeare that he is “ the 
greatest name In English literature, the greatest 
in all literature,” is sufficient. We may observe, 
figuratively; he is immortal, but to speak of his 
writings as inspired, to approach them with vener- 
ation equal or ‘superior to that paid to the Holy 
Writings, and to adduce him on imaginative 
grounds as a model of moral perfection, savours to 
me more of impiety than of that calm and moderate 
judgment which is certainly essential in all correct 
criticisms on our classic writers. 








REVIEWS _ OF NEW BOOKS, 
ITALY AND SICILY, 

Notes from a Journal kept in Italy and Sicily during 
the Years 1844, 5, and 6. ByJ,G.. Francis, B.A, 
8vo, pp. 309. Longmans. 

WueEn we glance over the. contents of a, volume 
like this, relating to paths so. beaten, as to.appeat 
incapable of another footmark, we.are prone to ask 
what news? what news from Turin, Genoa, Flo- 
rence, Rome, Naples, Padua, Milan,.Venice?, What 
can there be not already told by travellers. and 
tourists of every cast of character aud hue of mind, 
—the classical, the artistical, the sentimental, the 
political, the commercial, the poetical, the wise, 
and the stupid? We _really.can expect nothing! 
Then again we take ourselves to task for being so 
blasé from long critical occupation; and. fancying, 
because such matters have not charms for us, there 
may not be both novelty and attraction in them for 
a considerable numberof readers.. If this be. the 
case, we can truly say that Mr. Francis’ book is 
written in a very agreeable manner, ‘and is the 
prodiiction of a scholarly gentleman. As regards 
Italy, it is truly a mere journal; and we could not 
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risking for our page. But Sicily is somewhat less 
familiar; and we will venture thither at once to 
offer a few brief examples of the author. Before 
Jeaving Ischia for Palermo, he says of that island, 
in October : ‘ 

“ A summer season has flown by since we first 
set foot on the Epomeo; the myrtles were then in 
bloom, and the arbutus was putting forth its tender 
shoots to solace the goats: now the purple berry 
hangs on the myrtle, and the arbutus bears clus- 
ters of ripe fruit like the largest coral bead. The 
becafique has given place to the quail, and the quail 
to the woodcock ; and already the water-rail and 
speckled thrush, sure precursors of winter, are 
found in the neighbourhood. The glorious sunsets 
in the sea have been ded by the flushes and 
lurid gleams which attend a storm on the Mediter- 
ranean; and the chestnut woods skirting the Epo- 
meo are no longer dark green, but an umber red. The 
shifting of the season is visible in tokens yet more 
familiar ; the pretty moth so abundant here, which 
the householders call ‘ angiolo,’ and regard as a 
lucky fairy, is less lively ; he no longer hums round 
our curtains, or creeps in and out of the key-hole, 
put has taken to dozing on the window-pane: the 
lizard from a restless flirt has become a sby, retir- 
ing scout; and my special pets, the two gigantic 
sphynges, whom I have so often caught and released 
again, have paid their last visit to the bush of 
crimson marguerites in the garden. We have 
seen nature come and go in some of her most 
winning aspects, and would not like to wait her 
utter decrepitude in the fall uf the year. Winter 
here is a terrible time: we are assured that every 
road is broken up, and the mountain-paths become 
utterly impassable from the fury of the torrents 
which then pour down the sides of the Epomeo : 
we have indeed witnessed one specimen lately of 
what they call their ‘cattivo tempo:’ the storm 
burst forth about 9 p.m., and lasted till 1 in the 
morning. The rain fell in absolute spouts of wa- 
ter, and the glare of the lightnings with the pro- 
longed bellowing of the thunder among the crags 
was awful. The Epomeo seemed like a tremen- 
dous battery ona battle day. ° 

“ What is worse, however, than all this is the 
condition of the poor. We have a pretty large 
acquaintance among them, and many of the old 
and infirm speak of their probably dying from cold 
andstarvation. Distress they could scarcely escape, 
but their improvident habits aggravate it a hun- 
dred-fold. Take a populous instance—the donkey 
men: these will earn, one day with another, dur- 
ing four months, from June to September inclusive, 
a dollar a-day each of them: of this their donkey 
will require less than a tenth, and their family, 
with management, not quite half. They might 
therefore lay by in these four months sixty dollars 
—above ten guineas of our money, but which goes 
as far as five-and-twenty here. I am sorry to say 
they never lay by a farthing, serious as they know 
the ‘rainy day’ will prove. Misery follows; of 
course they must live all the winter on tick, and 
the roguish tradesmen, who are generally Neapo- 
litan speculators, take advantage to charge them 
interest, cheat them in the price, and put them off 
with a bad article into the bargain. In an argu- 
ment with a father of a family on this subject the 
other day, when I spoke of the coming distress, he 
said ‘Dio me ne guardi!’ when I asked him what 
he would do, it was ‘ Iddio sa.’ But when I ex- 
horted him to lay by out of his actual summer re- 

ceipte, he replied, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
‘Non si pud.’ . Next day was his ‘Giorno di nome’ 
(day of the saint whose name he bears), and I saw 
him ludicrously tipsy, dressed like a merry-an- 
drew, and singing aloud between the mouthfuls of 
macaroni which he kept swallowing. I doubt not 
he spent on that day all the ready cash he had, and 
perhaps borrowed more; for which latter he will 
have to pay interest. 

“One trait of the Ischiote women I must record, 
though I do not know that it bears on this matter 
of the islanders’ improvident character, unless it be 





favourably. This is their passion for articles of 
jewellery ; especially earrings of the largest size, 
wrought in solid gold and after fantastic patterns. 
Having been obliged to discharge the servant whom 
we brought with us from Naples, on account of her 
flagrant dishonesty, my wife engaged a married 
woman of the island to wait on her. This Teresa 
has been a great comfort, being a steady, honest, 
hard-working woman. A remark made one day 
on a pair of these enormous pendants drew forth 
an animated account from this young Ishchiote of 
a similar pair, an heirloom in her mother’s family, 
which were made over to herself upon the occasion 
of her marriage. It seems they had somehow 
found their way to the pawnbroker’s, and a con- 
siderable time elapsed before they could be re- 
deemed. During this trying season Teresa took 
to her bed and mourned like a widowed dove over 
the absent treasure. She summed up her story | 
with the words, ‘ Questo mi ha fatto molto male!’ | 

“ During the past week we have had the vintage | 
in Casamicciola, and a pretty sight it has been. | 
As I never witnessed one before, | took care to be | 
present at all the stages of the operation: fom | 
gathering to carting, from carting to vatting, from 
vatting to pressing, and finally the barrelling off | 
of this precious nectar. The scene in the wine- 
press is well worth witnessing once. The bunches | 
being thrown in, men and boys follow, after strip- 
ping to the knee and being carefully washed in fair | 
water—a fact this which I vouch for: hear it, ye | 
bakers and brewers of * Auld Reekie,’ and reform | 
your ways! Some of these turn the stuff with | 
pitchforks, while the others dance up and down | 
and press out the juice. The vat of our host is | 
about 12 feet square, and stands under a covered 
shed, with a simple arrangement for letting out 
the liquor afterwards into a lower reservoir, 
and a cross-beam and millstone for bringing 
a heavy pressure to bear upon the grape-skins. 
During the process of treading the door of the 
shed was kept wide open; yet the fumes which 
rose were so strong that all the treaders soon be- 
came inebriated, or, as they term it, ‘ allegri.’ 
From a modest silence they passed to singing, and 
from singing to vociferous shouting. The scene 
brought forcibly to my mind divers passages in 
holy writ. After some hours of this, the juice was 
withdrawn, and strained through a wicker basket 
as it fell into the reservoir below. Then all was 
brought up again by buckets and thrown on the 
skins which lay in the bottom of the vat. Here it 
was left for six days, the doors of the shed being 
closed and locked upon it. At the end of this 
period the shed was re-opened, a heavy pressure 
by a flat surface applied to the heap, and the 
liquor flowed forth as clear as cider. This was 
stowed away in huge barrels, which were finally 
bunged up, after a small quantity of strong acrid 
matter squeezed from the refuse grape-skins had 
been introduced: without this last the wine will 
not ferment. It is to be drinkable in two months, 
and will cost about one-fourth of what ‘ small beer’ 
would in merry England: it is not, however, 
nearly so good. Having said thus much of the 
regular wine of Ischia, I shall add that a French 
merchant who is settled here, and has built the 
largest house in the island, and on one of the most 
beautiful spots, grows the Falernian grape, both 
white and red, and makes a delicious wine from it, 
quite equal to Burgundy, and at one sixth of the 
cost. He has also taught the white to effervesce 
like Champagne, a result achieved by a twofold 
process, in addition to the usual steps. The 
bunches, after being plucked from the tree, must 
lie a whole night on a bank exposed to the heavy 
dews, to charge them with carbonic acid gas; and 
the bottles when filled must be plunged, previous 
to corking, neck downwards, into a pail of fresh 
spring water. At fifteen pence a bottle this bever- 
age is delicious; and, what is more, ‘sincero.’ 

“ Whoever passes a month in Ischia should 
scale the Epomeo. I have been up it twice; once 








ther, and saw the wonderful- prospect from San 
Nicolo’s Convent; and again in company, some 
seven of us, besides a cook, servants, donkey-men 
and dogs. On this last occasion, as will sometimes 
happen, we were unlucky in our day,—a fog es- 
corted by a sweeping blast overtook us at Pansa, 
and by the time we reached the summit we were 
children of the mist. There was nothing for it but 
to dry our dresses, dine, and then descend, how we 
might, over ankle-breaking crags and banks of 
slippery clay, to a cup of tea and a nightcap. The 
‘ giro’ of the whole island in an open boat is both 
agreeable and instructive. For the twentieth time 
in my life I was withip an ace of becoming a zealous 
geologist, but escaped it. We had many adven- 
tures in the course of the day; one was disturbing 
a wasps’ nest, when our boatman was stung by one 
of these insects on the cheek; this. man, a brave 
and hardy sailor, and built like a wrestler, cried 
like a child, and we all had to set to and comfort 
him! 

“On the long sandy reach facing Capri we made 
acquaintance with a natural cuisine well known to 
the contadini and fishermen, and large enough to 
dress the victuals of a regiment. Here you need 
neither fuel nor fire, pots nor pans: you have only 
to scoop a hollow in the boiling sand, wrap your 
viands in clean paper, and bury them; twenty 
minutes will cook a fowl, four or five an egg; 
‘ pomi-d’oro’ and such like are done to a turn 
before you can say Jack Robinson. The row in 
an open boat was delightful; and, rounding the 
last headland, we came on the ruins of the. old 
palace of the Bolgars, very interesting to those 
who have heard the story of the fair Restituta, a 
daughter of that house.” 

When in Catania Mr. F. ascended Etna, and 
gives a good description of the event, which we 
would copy but for having only a few months ago 
printed an original account of a similar exploit in 
the Lilerary Gazette. We, however, add the fol- 
lowing : 

“ The main crater is about five hundred feet 
deep at this time: so say the guides; but I think 
this must be measured down the slope of the fun- 
nel. I could not, however, see to the bottom, 
owing to volleys of sulphureous smoke whirling up 
ever and anon, accompanied by a rumbling noise, 
and occasionally by a slight vibration in the ground 
underfoot. Here I found amidst warm ashes, on 
the slope of the crater within, heavy crystals of ice 
set all at one angle, and curved like sharks’ teeth. 
I picked up one bit as big as a walnut, and asked 
the guide if he could account for its presence. Far 
be it from him to give a ‘ rationale’ of any thing 
of the sort: it would derogate from the dignity of 
Etna. It reminded me of a chemical experiment 
played off by a French savant at one of the late 
‘ Scienziati’ meetings. He made water freeze in 
ared-hot cup. The silver or platina being brought 
to a red heat, a few drops of water are thrown in, 
which do not evaporate, but jump about. Sul- 
phuric acid is now poured’in, which in the act of 
boiling produces so intense a cold by the disen- 
gagement of its latent heat, that the drop of water 
at once turns to ice. I opine the chemical process 
here to be the same, only on nature’s grand scale. 
The morning mists supply the moisture; and within 
the crater there is no lack of sulphureous mixture 
boiling as in a retort: hence as hot fumes ascend 
the crystals of ice are precipitated. 4f any one 
reject this solution of mine, let them find a better, 
remembering that they are to account for pieces of 
ice forming on a bed of warm ashes. This prin- 
ciple of ‘ disengagement of latent heat’ may also 
help to account for the severity of the cold felt on 
Ktna, which is far greater than is due to its eleva- 
tion. I believe the summit of an Alp at the same 
level is not so cold, though in a more northerly 
latitude. A Russian, who ascended the mountain 
a fortnight before I did, was perfectly amazed: he 
said he never felt, even in Petersburgh, such peculiar 
sensations of cold. There lay another smaller 
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bottom ; but the sides of this cannot be descended 
with safety: we:paced a few yards down the inte- 
rior of the big one; but I was never fond of breath- 
ing sulphur matches, so did not go far. 

-*-On-our return over the lavas, I stopped to 
examine ‘ Empedocles’ Tower,’ as the country- 
people call it, but now held to have been one of 
the-early altars to Ceres: this latter guess is inge- 
nious; but may. give place to a better. The re- 
markable fact about it is, that it presents a fine 
specimen of brickwork not found elsewhere assign- 
able to.such a date in the Etnean country. As to 
Empedocles, or any one else, permanently inhabit- 
ing this‘elevated region, I hold it to be a fable; if 
he really did so for a week in December, it would 
fully account for his jumping into the crater to 
warm himself. Sicilians quote the view of the Val 
di Bue from the edge of Etna’s north-eastern cliff 
asthe finest they have; it is certainly the wildest. 
Your eye travels down to a vast plain lying far 
below; from its level rises an extinct volcano, 
whose fields of lava, richly tinted, are spread round 
ite base; mountains ferm a ring-fence, themselves 
of considerable stature, but shrinking into me- 
diocrity by the side of Etna. * ® ° 

** This Catania, or xar’ Erva, lying at the foot of 
the-mountain, derives its chief interest at this day 
from its position ; the era of its glory, and it is to 
be hoped also that of its calamity, has gone by, 
and it:is now a sécond-rate town, inferior to Pa- 
lermo in beauty ‘and to Messina in wedlth, but still 
attracting many visitors to its singular neighbour- 
hood. Every thing tells of Etna, breathes of Etna; 
the exquisite honey at your breakfast-table is from 
the slopes of Etna; Etna’s snow ices the fruits 
and confectionary ; Etna’s lavas, cut into polished 
tablets and boxes, adorn the shop-windows: if you 
ask about the weather, Etna’s cone is the only 
authority; and according to its actual appearance, 
hot or cold, wind or calm, fair or foul is predicted. 
Above all, if you have legs and your health, you 
make a push to climb to the loftiest crater in 
Europe. The Saracéns called him ‘ Mongibello,’ 
which means ‘ mountain of mountains,’ Etna rest- 
ing on @ vast'region of hills as his base.” 

Speaking of the people, Mr. F. observes: 

“The Catanians have many troubles, but they 
have also many advantages, natural or acquired. I 
think on the whole they are happy people. Their 
corn, which erst fed Rome, is almost indigenous, 
for the date of its introduction into the island 
cannot be traced. Their vines, growing low as on 
the Rhine, yield a far more generous grape than 
that which ripens on the straggling festoons of 
Italy: their fish are abundant and delicious; no 
seas in the world can shew the like. Cefalo, spina, 
merlusxo, nasella, alice, are superior to any sorts | 
ever ate any where. Then, if they wish to build, 
they need not bake bricks or quarry stone; here is 
the ready lava, durable, and of all colours; and 
marbles, agates, and alabasters, to face it with, for 
those who can afford expense. To this day, they 
dig up rare coins and odd sentgete, and their river 
rolls down amber of three different hues, a per- 
quisite for the peasant and fisherman. They are 
lively and faithful craftsmen, as their terra-cotta 
groups witness. Their silk fabbrica well-nigh 
mates that of France ; and the material is 4 si bon 
marché, that every Catanian woman goes to mass 
in a long mantilla of good black silk, enveloping 
her from the head tothe ancles. Finally, Mongi- 
bello, their only terror, is at the same time their 
pride and delight. When he is quiet, they rejoice 
in bis beauty; when an eruption threatens, they 
humble themselves before the Almighty, and con- 
fess their sins as a people. London, Paris, Rome, 
seats of pride and luxury, have ye any thing bet- 
ter? or isthe unseen mine beneath your palaces 
and markets, ready tobe sprung when least ex- 
pected, less dangefous than the artillery and lava- 
floods of Etna? One effect of visiting a country 
‘like this is to force one’s attention to the subject of 
volcanic lavas. The amount of those in existence 
in the Two Sicilies, if computed ly, ‘is 





truly prodigious ;and then-arises the puzzling pro- 
blem of * what is the source, the actual generation 
of the lava?’ As to its int, the ure of the 
Etnean fields has never been. taken ;' it probably 
comprises one thifd of this‘ island. But Vesuvius, 
a mere baby in comparison, has vomited enormous 
masses whose dimensions have in part been tested. 
While we were in Naples they were boring an 
Artesian well in the vicinity of the palace. The 
shaft had been sunk 450 feet, and they were not 
yet through the volcanic strata. Again, Ischia is 
simply a volcano; the entire region of the Solfa- 
terra, Phlegrzean fields, &c., is an old volcanic dis- 
trict. Some persons deem that the whole kingdom 
of Naples has come out of the bowels of volcanoes ; 
it is very possible. Ifthe eye may decide, then I 
should say every thing between Vesuvius and Cuma, 
including the Bay of Naples, was once one great 
crater; it certainly retains that form, only, as the 
old lavas return to a consistence of clay, one walks 
over them without knowing it. : 
“The nature of the lava-rock prior to its vol- 
canisation is not known: it would seem, however, 
to be homogeneous, liquefying in all parts of the 
world at much the same temperature, and every 
where retaining its heat for a length of time, which 
is difficult to account for, The scoriz, ashes, and 
vitrified matter shot forth in gaseous explosions 
have a totally distinct character, and are never 
liquefied. Probably the lava has a base of clay, 
with lime and alum combined. Iron from time to 
time mingles with this, and hence on the crater’s 
edge you will always find it in some form or 
another. Round that of Etna, small shining 
prisms, like ‘tourmalines,’ are picked up: they 
go by the name of ‘ ferro specolare,’ from their re- 





flecting the light, and they are not fusible in fire. 


Gemellaro gave me a paper of them when I was 
with him. The eruptions are unquestionably due 
to a superabundance of moisture: when the water 
is decomposed, explosive gases result. Hence, 
earthquake shocks generally coincide with the 
throes of the mountain. A very wet season is 
always followed by one dangerous to those who 
dwell near a volcano: it has been noted also that 
in the first stages of an eruption streams of salt 
water are sometimes vomited. Volcanoes, more- 
over, throughout the known world, stand in the 
vicinity of seas ; as Cotopaxi, Hecla, Etna, Vesu- 
vius, &c. Stromboli is in the sea. Some one 
has observed that where a sea has retired, or 
the inland lake dried up, the volcano has become 
extinct. Now all this dangerous activity of the 
water would alone lead one to think of clay as the 
base; for that substance is impervious to water, 
and when the chambers within the mountain’s jaws 
are heated, they act as boilers, and generate steam. 
There is another and distinct reason for assuming 
a base of clay, and that is the apparent fact that 
old lavas return to the state of clay, as is seen in 
the Solfaterra. Having said this, it is fair to men- 
tion one objection to clay being supposed the pre- 
vailing ingredient, which is this: clay is very cold, 
but the lava torrents retain their heat sensibly for 
a number of years. The current of 1669, I am 
assured, was warm in parts for ten years after- 
wards: and that of 1843 is hot now, at the end of 
two winters, on the Bronte side of the mountain. 
This ditficulty is very great; but may be met by 
the fact that metal, which radiates very slowly, is 
present in the formation. I think, however, there 
is another consideration which may solve the pro- 
blem. The lava-rock would appear to possess the 
property of internal combustion, as a piece of phos- 

horus does. Whoever has read that very interest- 
ing book, the ‘ Etudes sur la Nature,’ will remem- 
ber a chapter there on origina and species, by B. 
St. Pierre, in which he remarks, contra the geolo- 

ists, that Etna’s forges must have been formed 

efore an eruption could take place. I quote from 
memory, and have no copy of the work within 
reach; but his argument is unanswerable, and will 
bear as a corollary that there must have been fuel 
in the forge from the first. In brief, the fusion 
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results from fire kindling within the rock itself, 
when the viscous nature of the substance and its 
aversion to: assuming a gaseous form, cause the 
fluid ‘stream of stony matter. A‘ chemist would 
say there is a reaction of the component elements 
of the rock, ds in the case of fermentation. 

** Switzerland has glaciers, but no volcanoes: 
why? because it is inland. Its fresh-water lakes 
would not feed a volcano. The ‘fall of the Ross. 
berg,’ however, was accompanied by an explosion 
of gas, a shower of heavy missiles, and an exuding 
of vast masses of clay; which had every volcanic 
character save the phosphoric and metallic one of 
melted matter flowing as from a forge. While 
speaking on the subject of the lava, | may note 
here what has been found to be the chief danger 
attendant on approaching a stream of:it in motion, 
This danger lies in any covered tank or reservoir 
of water happening to be near. In one of, the 
latest eruptions of Mount Etna, a number of per. 
sons had followed the course of the lava for some 
miles, occasionally stirring it with sticks, and even 
running across the heated current, At a certain 
point, the stream came in contact with a small 
reservoir; an explosion of steam followed instan- 
taneously, and about a score of persons who were 
standing near lost their lives ; others were scalded, 
The same thing occurred not very long ago on 
Vesuvius,” 

We conclude with one other selection : 

** Next to the lava-labours of Etna, nothing has 
struck me more in this beautiful island than the 
poetical turn of the people. Theocritus was the 
father of Idylls; and Virgil is always appealing 
to the ‘Sicelides Muse.’ I suspect the experience 
detailed in his Georgics, his most perfect work, 
was mainly drawn from hence. The words ‘Ca- 
labri rapuére’ in the epitaph attributed to him for 
his own tomb, whether they were really his or no, 
prove, by inference, that he was close opposite this 
coast at the most observant period of life; and no 
doubt he crossed over. Dante allows that the first 
Italian effusions in playful satire were termed 
‘ Siciliani.’ ‘Even, Petrarch savours of Trinacria, 
The speech of the inhabitants is to this day rather 
poetical than ‘prosaic, abounding in lively images 
and picturesque modes ofexpression. The studied 
cringing so common in Naples is rare here : during 
a stay of six weeks in the island, I have only twice 
heard the title ‘ Cellenza,’ which is everlastingly 
ringing in your ears in the metropolis, Their simi- 
litudes are endless, and sometimes very striking. 
In Florence you will hear, ‘ Bello come il cam- 
panile:’ but here, if a lady is fair, she is ‘una can- 
dela di cera;’ if too languid, ‘ha un viso come un 
pesce bollito:’ gentlemen who sit sluggishly on 
their mules, instead of springing off to aid the 
weaker sex up the hill, are designated as ‘ pezzi di 
lava.’ If a little girl has any thing remarkable 
about her, ‘E molto simpatica, una’ cosa particot 
lare.’ ‘ Buscar qualche cosa,’ I am sorry to say, 
has here, as in Iechia, the double meaning, either 
to earn a carline or steal it, as the case may be. 
Their humour is never richer than when shewn in 
describing their own peculiarities of character. 

“‘ Two current Sicilian anecdotes may give some 
idea of the national obstinacy, a trait in which 
they certainly are not surpassed by any people— 
not even by the immovable Swiss. One of these 
relates that a Sicilian on his way from Catania to 
Messina is met by a friend, who asks him where 
he is going; the reply is, ‘Ho da essere a Mes- 
sina ;'—~‘ I must be at Messina.’ The other ob- 
serves, ‘ You should say, ‘Si Dio vuole:’’ but this 
only draws forth the vehement assertion, ‘ Se Dio 
vuole, o non voule, ho da essere a Messiaa.’ Here- 
upon, to punish his impiety, he is changed into# 
frog. On recovering, after a year’s penance, his 
pristine form, he meets a man on the same spot, 
who puts the same question, and gets the same 
answer, with the old offence repeated. Again he 
becomes a frog; but though he has twice done 
penance as a croaking reptile, le hardily sins again, 
word for word the same; and now, being incurable, 
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js turned_into..a marsh by the roadside, where so 
many are croaking that the sin is evidently na- 
tional. Another story introduces a Sicilian mar- 
ried woman,’ whose husband, coming home from 
his work, finds the house turned topsy-turvy, and 
half the farniture destroyed ; windows broken, 
curtains torn, ‘tables upset, the very bars of the 
door twisted by main force, On requesting an 
explanation, he is told by his wife, ‘ Maritu miu, 
forfici foru!’ which means, ‘ Husband mine, ‘twas 
the scissors did it!’ and she holds up her working 
scissors, ‘Finding he can get no better answer, | 
am sorry to say he so far forgets himself as to carry 
his better half into the garden, and there attaching 
the. bucket-rope to her neck, he lets her down into 
the well. After a souse up to the chin, he repeats 
hie inquiry as to how the mischief was done; but 
always gets the same answer—‘ Forfici foru!’ He 
now gradually lowers her deeper and deeper, put- 
ting the interrogatory from time to time, but with 
no better success. At length she is fairly plunged 
over head and ears; but while thus immersed, and 
speech impossible, the unyielding lady stretches 


* out one arm, and holding the hand above water, 


moves the middle and forefinger so as to represent 
the action of scissors opening and shutting, At 
sight of this the husband gives in, draws up his 
wife, and takes her tenderly home, vowing that he 
will seek no better answer than the only one he 
seems likely to get—-‘ Maritu miu, forfici foru!’ 
These. stories are genuine sketches of Sicilian per- 
tinacity. The ‘forfici foru’ is now a proverbial 


_ phrase, equivalent as a reply to ours of ‘ Find out, 


and them you'll know.’ Lo 

“ Looking at the faded capitals of Sicily, one 
feels.a deepening conviction that the sway of an- 
cient Rome blighted every thing that sat under its 
shadow. ‘These cities began with Phoenician en- 
terprise, and were perfected by the arts and fos- 
tering amity of Greece; but from the day when 
Rome gained the ascendant, they never knew real 
prosperity... In her palmy state they did not share 
her glory ; but when she fell, her ponderous ruin 
overwhelmed them. Since that, Goth and Saracen, 
Norman, Spaniard, and Bourbon, have lorded it 
over the lovely island, trampled the pasture, and 
oppressed. the sheep. Nor are things really better 
now. .No complaints can reach the ears of the 
kind-hearted sovereign who fills the throne, nor 
any representations obtain redress from the venal 
officials, of the Neapolitan court. The Catanese 
are ridden with taxes, and overburdened with 
poor. They,are just now building a new quay at 
their.own expense, of which the royal treasury will 
reap the benefit in enormous harbour-dues. The 
cement found on Etna, being of old eruptions, is 
not strong enough to bind the stones. A supply 
was requested from. Naples, where a fine rich 
‘pozzolana’ abounds. For every sack of this the 
Catenians are made to pay the full market value; 
and I saw.on the quay that they are obliged to fee 
an officersday.and night to watch over it, This is 
surely, somewhat illiberal.”’ 

We need not remark that we. think we have 
proved:the agreeable, nature of this volume, which 
1s moreover adorned with some picturesque and 
pleasing illustrations ; and rather too copiously 
studded) with scraps of Italian, altogether unneces- 
sary.in an English book. 





OLD GERMAN MANNERS. 

The Youthful Life of Madame Schopenhauer. Trans- 
lated from the German. 2 vols. 12mo, Long- 
mans, 

Tuis.is a very entertaining book, and furnishes the 

best pictures of the primitiveness of German man- 

hers, even in the most busy and populous commer- 
cial cities, fourscore years ago, that we ever met 
with. The gallery is hung upon the biography of 

a lady who distinguished herself by literary pro- 


duction, was intimate with some of the foremost. 


authors in Germany, and her lively account of all 
she saw and experienced in her youth at Danzig, 





and. her after-trayels, gives a, sufficient charm to 
her narrative to interest. us.in every .patticular ¢ 

‘*To, tell,.ene’s tale,}..(she says) the favourite 
amusement of old. age; and why should it not be? 
Gothe certainly once said with a sigh, ‘ Every fool 
has his.own story now-a-days; that. is not the 
smallest plague of the present bad times,’ This 
remark was made when some very worthy people 
were telling, a few days after the battle of Jena, all 
the details of their own sufferings during the three 
days’ plundering that followed immediately after: 
there are many of the scenes in my early life that 
I would willingly record did not Géthe’s observa- 
tion ring in my ears. However, a word uttered in 
ill-humour does not constitute alaw; and, besides, 
it is easier to shut up an uninteresting book than 
to shew a wearisome talker the door. After the 
dull quiet that succeeded the seven years’ war, m 
life fell in a most eventful period; and from the 
first revolt of the Americans in 1775, to this pre- 
sent day, the 22d of January 1837, when the latest 
piece of news is the unexpected verdict of the 
Strasburg jury about the parties implicated in the 
insurrection in favour of Prince Louis Napoleon, I 
have surely had time and opportunity enough to 
witness much that not only deserved to be stored 
up in my own recollection, but much also that was 
not altogether unworthy of being recorded. Well, 
then, I will venture it:’’ and a good and welcome 
venture it is. Out of the common way, and the 
more acceptable. We leave the stories of infancy 
to where the cradled creature lay, for we have sel- 
dom found much to attract us in these ‘l'ristram 
Shandyisms, But here is a sketch of Danzig a 
long time gone by: : 

“The picturesque and splendid national cos- 
tume of the wealthy Poles is now but rarely seen; 
but at the time of which I am speaking, it might 
be met with in every street. With the exception 
of their closely shaving the head, which, however, 
after the year 1780 was practised only by the old 
men, there was scarcely a style of dress better 
suited to shew off a handsome figure than that worn 
by the upper classes. A starost, for example, with 
his high four-cornered cap of silk or velvet, set a 
little on one side, with one hand on the rich bas- 
ket of his sword, stroking his well-curled whiskers 
with the finger and thumb of the other, would walk 
along as proudly as if God’s earth were too mean 
to kiss his yellow morocco boots; his rich silken 
tunic was girded with a broad sash of gold cloth, 
and over it was thrown the graceful jacket with the 
arms hanging down his back. And now, as a foil, 
place beside this son of fortune one of his own 
serfs, a native of the same country, one of these 
half-naked savages raised scarcely above the level 
of the brutes. The contrast would have been heart- 
rending could the poor creatures have felt their 
misery ; habit, however, renders even privation 
and misfortune tolerable. About a couple of 
months before harvest, the poor Polish women also 
used to come in swarms to weed the corn-fields in 
the neighbourhood for their keep and three Dan- 
zig doits, or about eighteen Saxon pfennings, a- 
day. There waz something strange in the appear- 
ance of these poor Maruschkas as they were gene- 
rally called. Their entire clothing consisted of a 
white cloth wound gracefully about the head, and a 
garment of the coarsest woullen fastened tightly 
round their middle; they wore neither shoes nor 
stockings. Lean, sun-burnt, miserably necessitous 
as they were, the peculiar grace of the Poles might 
yet be recognised in their forms and in their car- 
riage. I have seen some of the younger ones, be- 
fore they had suffered too much trom the wear and 
tear of life, that might well have served as models 
for an artist; for them I have felt a mingled sen- 
timent of admiration and strong compassion. One 
of my female friends, who lived in the lower part 
of our territory, which was famous for its fertility, 
was one day informed of the unexpected accouche- 
ment of one. of her Maruschkas in the open field; 
she had the young woman conveyed at once to a 
house, and had her properly taken care of; a de- 
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gree of attention that was altogether astonishing to 
the poor creature, The next morning there she 
was up with the sun; her infant rolled up in a 
cloth, and tied on her back, ready to resume her 
labour in the field. The earnest entreaties and 
tears of my friend, with the promise that she should 
daily receive her three doits, with difficulty induced 
her to take a few days’ rest. Her engagement 
was soon broken; before the promised time out 
she was, and could not be made to understand 
what her good mistress wanted to do with her. 
Thus Providence compensates, one way or another, 
those who have the greatest hardships to undergo,” 

In this city, in these days, ‘ Perfect religious 
freedom reigned in my native city, which had ree 
cognised the Lutheran confession. ‘The Men- 
nonites, who originally came from Holland, and 


y| who were generally opulent people, had their 


houses of prayer, where uneducated citizens of their 
faith, mostly artisans or shopkeepers, discharged 
the office of preacher, and on Sunday edified their 
brethren with sincere addresses. They were al- 
lowed to postpone the baptism of their children as 
long as they liked. 1 once attended the baptism 
of one of my young female friends who was then 
sixteen years of age, The Catholics had their 
monasteries and nunneries, as undisturbed as if 
they were dwelling in the midst of a Catholic 
country: all who were not of the Lutheran faith 
were disqualified from holding office; for instance, 
they could not even become night watchmen.. And 
yet, the pope exercised in our Lutheran free city 
a very ancient, and in our time an incomprehensie 
ble authority. Not merely were Protestants, who 
stood within the prohibited degrees of atfinity, 
compelled to procure from the papal see the diss 
pensation requisite for the performance of the mars 
riage but, in the heart of the city there lived a 
kind of papal nuncio, styled the official, who, like 
the famous blacksmith at Gretna Green, without 
parental consent and previous public notice, could 
pronounce the blessing of his church on, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic lovers in the royal chapel 
which adjoined his dwelling; the matrimonial tie 
was securely fastened by this dignitary, and. the 
validity of such marriages was never questioned, 
My mother used to tell of one of her youthful com- 
panions, who greatly surprised her family by mak- 
ing her appearance one Saturday evening with @ 
clean white apron on, To be going out late on 
Saturday evening was an unheard-of thing: the 
girl refused to give the least explanation, but the 
next morning the mystery was cleared up; she 
had put on the white apron to go with all haste to 
the official, who lived but a few doors off, and upite 
herself for life to her lover. The moral of this 
story consisted in a Jong exposition of the small 
happiness that attended this ill-fated marriage; of 
this I heard but little, for my ten-year-old head 
ran upon tbe possibility of being married in a white 
apron instead of in a splendid bridal attire of 
figured silk, like that worn by my mother, on the 
occasion of her wedding.” 

The new Scotch Marriage Bill in Parliament 
might receive a check from this natural statement, 
But we go to other matters. After relating the 
horrors of Rapp’s siege, the author says + 

“‘ But let me turn back from these horrors to the 
innocent happy days of my youth, when the old 
people were wont to tell us about the siege which 
had happened some fifty years before, when they 
were children, when the granaries stood in perfect 
security; and J, leaning happily on Jameson’s arm, 
or accompanied by Adam, used to walk past them 
to Langgarten, where the Russian palace, now con- 
verted into the Government house, stands. This 
was a very pleasant walk by day; but, when night 
came on, I would not have ventured on foot at any 
price along there, for a number of monstrous dogs, 
to whom many a human life had fallen a sacrifice, 
then guarded the granaries. From time immemo- 
rial the city had maintained a pack of these fero- 
cious animals, of a very fierce and bloodthirsty 
breed, which were kept in strong kennels during 
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‘the daytime, and fed with raw meat to render them 
still more savage. When night came on, the gran- 
- aries were closed, and the keepers let these: dogs 
loose to walk about the Speicherinsel. Woe to the 
wanderer who invaded their territory unaccom- 
panied. by a keeper with his dog-whip, which he 
kept ‘on incessantly cracking! Many a poor 
Schimky has fallen a prey to the bloody jaws and 
claws’ of these ferocious creatures, when, under the 
influence of liquor, he had ‘fallen asleep in some 
obscure corner of the granaries, and had escaped 
the notice of the keepers as they let loose the dogs. 
His shrieks of anguish and the wild howlings of the 
‘beasts thirsting for blood, gave notice to the men, 
-when, however, it was too late to rescue the victim. 
The-keepers themselves dared not try to wrest 
away the dead and mangled remains.» How often 
have I looked out of the carriage window at these 
horrid dogs, with eyes like burning coals, howling 
around us. It was only when I could induce Adam 
to come inside before we drove through the gran- 
aries, that I could get rid of the fear. that the crea- 
tures would drag him off the coach-box. Herr 
Umbach, a very renowned performer on the violin- 
cello, who in my day used te be continually engaged 
at dancing-parties, being somewhat» in his cups 
after having been professionally engaged at Lang- 
garten, insisted on going alone, after midnight, 
through these monsters. As’ he was very: positive 
in refusing to have an escort, the keepers allowed 
him to have his-own way, believing that he only 
wished to save the small gratuity which they com~ 
monly received for theit trouble. Umbach marched 
valiantly through the gate; but hardly had he ad- 
vanced a few paces along the dangerous path, when 
the formidable dogs flew at him-in crowds. .What 
could he do? He retreated, retreated, retreated 
gently, walking backwards, so'as to look his ene- 
mies full in the face. -Presently he brought his 
back against a wall, and, then staggering, he at 
length sank down in a sitting posture on a great 
stone at the entrance. of-ene of the warehouses. 
His back was secure, and the instrument almost in- 


stinctively felk:between his feet. There he sat in 
his customary musical position, and, with a mind 
full of anxiety, he almost unconsciously drew his 
bow across the cords; ‘the dogs stood still and 
pricked up their ears; he repeated the experiment, 


not a dog moved. Umbach now played away 
valiantly, at. first, to be sure, some original and 
rather discordant fantasias;;and then polkas, ma- 
zurkas, minuets, in rapid succession, just as they 
came to his fingers.. The-result exceeded his ex- 
pectation. His four-footed auditory laid aside 
every hostile thought, and crowded in circles around 
him, accompanying his instrument with loud but 
symphonious howls. These friendly feelings, how- 
ever, lasted only so long as he played. When the 
modern Orpheus made but a. momentary pause, his 
audience began to move; and, gnashing their teeth, 
shewed him they were ready to seize on him in the 
most cruel manner.. He was obliged to play and 
play without intermission, till he saw the bow ready 
to drop from his exhausted hand, and he was pre- 
paring to commend his soul to God. Then the 
keepers came; they must have heard this extra- 
ordinary concert for some time, and now they 
thought it was high time to bring it to an end. 
When Danzig came under the Prussian sway, the 
dogs were discarded with many other venerable in- 
stitutions that were deemed unsuitable to the times. 
Many sturdy admirers of antiquity pleaded their 
cause most zealously, but, as was meet, withouf 
success. No drowsy, drunken Schimky can now 
be torn in pieces by the wild beasts; and music- 
masters ‘may wend their way by day or night in 
sober or exalted mood, without being obliged to 
give an extemporaneous concert, and yet the grau- 
aries areequally well secured against depredation.” 
A touch of female beatifications comes next: 
** A fashion had found universal favour amo 
our elegant ladies, and one so senseless, that. 
certainly should have entertained doubts about its 
existence,had I not often played with my mother’s 


mother-of-pearl box : of patches: all ladies, wore 
them then, and my mother invariably ‘kept her.box 
handy, its lid -being:providedwithia small looking- 
glass, that in case a patchifell off she might at once 
supply the deficiency.! ‘These little ornaments: of 
the English court-plaster were cut in the shape of 
full and half moons, stars, hearts, &c., and were 
stuck on the: face with much taste and ingenuity, 
to heighten the charms of the wearer, and adda 
graceful expression to her countenance. A row of 
tiny moons, gradually increasing in size, at the 
outer corner of the eye, served to make it look 
larger, and heighten its brightness. A couple of 
small stars at the corner of the mouth imparted an 
enchantingly roguish expression to it; while a patch 
skilfully placed on the cheek rendered a dimple 
unusually conspicuous. There were, besides, 
patches of a larger size,—suns, doves, cupids, and 
others known by the general name of ‘ assassins,’ 
probably because of their killing effects on men’s 
hearts. May the genius of good taste preserve the 
present generation, at least from reviving these 
ornaments with the other fashions of by-gone times, 
which are now being reproduced.” 

At this time we learn: “ It was amusing to see 
how the whims of the mothers had ample room to 
develope themselves in the external appearance 
made by their sons. The dress of the girls deviated 
less widely from the prevailing fashion; but the 
boys, till they were six or seven years old, were 
dressed almost as if for a carnival, as the dress of 
their fathers did not admit of similar modifications. 
The Polish costume was the most prevalent, and 
for boys the most convenient, provided only that 
people did not choose to dress up children of six 
years of age like starosts. But there were even 
twelve-year old hussars, Chinamen, Hungarians, 
and Tyrolese... Two of my cousins figured, the one 
as a Dutch sailor, and the other as the Grand Sul- 
tan: the latter was equipped with all becoming 
appendages,—sword, turban, a tuft of heron’s fea- 
thers, and a wooden dirk set with gold and glitter- 
ing stones, which he wore in his girdle. In other 
cities this strange fashion was. perhaps carried to 
even a greater extreme; for a Berlin lady who was 
on a visit to my mother, brought with her a sweet 
little five-year old Hamlet dressed in a complete 
theatrical suit.’’ 

These are very miscellaneous bits of the mosaic, 
but still they may afford a notion of an original 
and amusing work. 











BATH. 

Rambles about Bath and its Neighbourhood. By 
James Tunstall, M.D. Pp. 312. London, Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.; Bath, W. Pocock. 

Dr. TunsTAt having originally published a series 
of papers in a periodical journal, giving an account 
of his Rambles in and around Bath, their variety 
and interest attracted so much notice that he has 
been induced to collect and enlarge them for the 
volume now before us. The interest of the locality 
affords it abundant material; and the writer has 
blended together, in a pleasant and intelligent form, 
antiquities, biographies, anecdotes, traditions, de- 
scriptions, modern conditions, statistics, and, in 
short, every kind of information which can tend to 
render such a production useful on the spot and 
agreeable to distant readers. An excellent map 
accompanies it. A work of the sort does not 
admit of selections in evidence of its deserts; but 
we copy a paragraph or two just to exhibit a taste 
of its qualities. 

#3‘ The Pelican inn was the one at which Dr. 

Johnson resided when in Bath; and here Boswell 

visited him. We must notice the Vineyards, which 

were during the early part of the last. century 
noted for the black cluster and muscadine grape. 

Two vines, planted together; were fastened to 

stakes, at right angles, six, feet apart.. The pro- 

duce. was. considerable; in-1719, sixty-nine hogs- 
heads. of wine were shipped from Bristol, at a price 
of ten guineas a hogshead.. About 1730, the crops 
began to fail; the reason assigned for which was, 





that the springs being more backward, the grapes 
were not matured before the winter. The circum. 
stance is singular, as shewing the change of climate 
that has taken place. C4 @ * 

“The celebrated William Prynne was born at 
the Manor-house, near the church, in 1600. Edy. 
cated at the Bath Grammar-school, he was sent 
commoner to Oriel College at the age of sixteen, 
took his degree of B.A. in 1620, and removed to 
Lincoln’s Inn. His mother was a daughter of 
William Sherston, who, after the charter of Queen 
Elizabeth, was eight times mayor and five times 
member for the city. Prynne was recorder of 
Bath in King Charles’s time; but was deprived 
of his office during the commonwealth, undergo- 
ing imprisonment. He was restored to liberty at 
Cromwell’s decease, and was reappointed recorder 
of Bath. Prynne was a voluminous writer; and 
at his death bequeathed his works to the library of 
Lincoln’s Inn. From the 10th section of his ‘ Brevia 
Parliamentaria Rediviva,’ the portion relating to 
Bath in the Chapman Collection, we obtain all the 
indentures relating to the election of members for 
Bath, which were then extant in the Tower rolls 
and Petty Bag-office, he having been appointed 
at the Restoration keeper of the Tower records, 
One of these, issued in the first year of Queen 
Mary’s reign, is curious; for she is therein styled 
supreme head on earth of the Church of England 
and Ireland, a title which few are aware that she 
used. He also gives us some curious particulars 
of his own election in 1660. In this year, it ap- 
pears that, without any solicitation, he and Alex. 
ander Popham were to be elected, upon which two 
other candidates sent letters to the corporation, 
offering their services. These not being attended 
to, they presented a petition to the king, who sum- 
moned the mayor before the privy-councik to answer 
its allegations; he in defence stated that he was 
detained in London to keep him from Bath during 
the election; so-he was released. During the 
mayor's absence, they procured a precept from the 
sheriff for the election, hoping that it would take 
place before his return. He hurried down, and 
Popham and Prynne were returned by him and 
the assembled corporation. Henry Chapman then 
demanded that all the freemen’s votes should be 
taken; and on the mayor’s refusal, he, being cap- 
tain of the trained band, ordered his drummer to 
beat through the city, summoning the freemen to 
meet at the Guildhall, who proceeded to an elec- 
tion. At that time, says Prynne, there were 200 
householders in the city, of whom forty attended, 
and returned the other two candidates. This re- 
turn the mayor refused to seal, so the captain 
sealed it with his own and companions’ seals. 
The sheriff sent both to the House of Commons, 
who declared Popham and Prynne to be the sitting 
members. The captain seems to have carried 
things with a high hand; for be seized the mayor 
and eleven citizens, members of the corporation, 
under the plea of their being disaffected, and com- 
mitted them to prison. Prynne was interrupted 
in his duties as recorder when going to open the 
sessions ;.for Chapman procured a warrant to seize 
nine of the corporation, whom he sent under escort 
to Taunton; but the sheriff refusing to take them 
to gaol, they were released. Prynne died in 1669, 
and is buried in the chapel.of Lincolo’s Inn. 

“‘ Swainswick is in the Bath Union. Its popu- 
lation in 1841 was 572, on an area of 845 acres, 
paying a net rental of 3585/. Its poor’s-rates in 
1778 were. 15/, immediately before the union they 
were 1261, and. are now 100/. per annum. It 
contains the populous Manor of Tatwick, existing 
in two portions in Edward the Confessor’s time, 
when they were worth together twenty shillings. 
At the Conquest they were given to Bath Abbey, 
then being valued at forty-five shillings.” 

The account of Mr, Allen, of the Priors, stated 
to be the Squire Allworthy of Fielding, and (partly 
perhaps) Pope’s Man of Ross, is full of interest, 
though it is very unfavourable to the poet; but 
this, and other miscellaneous matter, will reward 
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the time spent in perusing Dr. Tunstall’s publi- 
cation. 
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oyal Families of England, Scotland, and Wales. 

ig ft Daten Meat’ + J.. Bernard Burke, 
Esq. Part I. E.Churton. 

Very neat sketches‘of the lives of English mon- 
archs, from the Conqueror to Henry II., form a 
fitting prelude to this curious work; which traces 
to their royal blocd a number of existing families of 
whom the public little dreamed that they were so 
augustly descended. Here are all their trees clearly 
and distinctly exhibited without cross or bar, sinis- 
ter or otherwise ; and we thus learn, for instance, 
that Major Polwhele, of the Madras Artillery, is 
the 17th in direct descent from Edward I.; that 
Mr. Ffarington, of Worden, is the 19th from Edw. 
IL.; that Drummond of Hathornden is descended 
from Henry III.; that Mr. Sheldon, of Bracles 
House, is the 17th from Edw. III. ; and Mr. Tem- 
pest of Long Hall, and Mr. Creyke of Marton, the 
15th; that Mr. Jenkyns comes from the same king ; 
Mr. Salwey, of Moor Park, the 16th in a similar 
line; Capt. Mainwairing, R.N., the 19th ditto; Mr. 
Powell, of Brandlesome Hall, the 16th ; Lord Leigh, 
the 12th from Henry VII.; Lord Eglinton and Mr. 
Harlim of Newton House, the 17th from Edw. I.; 
Mr. Joddrell, of Yardsley, the 22d; Mr. Lloyd of 
Brownydd, Mr. Lewis of St. Pierre, Mr. Reddell of 
Felton Park, and Sir Digby Mackworth, the 18th ; 
Mr. Carlyon of Tregrehan, and Miss Pennant of 
Downing, the 19th; Mr. Blathwayt, of Dyrham 
Park, the 19th from Henry III.; Mr. Pusey, M.P., 
17th from Edw. III.; Mr. David Balfour of Tre- 
nelry, 22d from the Conqueror and 21st from Mal- 
colm Caenmore; Mr. Quanlock, of Norton House, 
19th from Edw. I.; Mr. Dugdale, of Merevale, 
18th from Edw. ILI.; Mr. Clarke-Wellwood, of 
Comrie Castle, 19th from the same; Sir Trevor 
Wheler, 19th from Edw. I.; Mr. Hoskyns, of 
Wroxhall Abbey, 18th from Edw. I.; Mr. Men- 
ties, of Culdares, 25th from the Conqueror; Mr. 
Newnam, of Thornbury Park, 21st from Edw. I.; 
Mr. Joliffe, of Amerdown, only 14th from Edw. 
Ill.; Mr. Gore Langton, of Newton Park, 18th 
from the same; and Sir Lytton Bulwer Lytton 
and his two brothers, the 17th from Edw. I.; 
Mr. M‘Adam of Ballochmorrie, the 16th from 
Robert III. of Scotland, and Edw. III. of Eng- 
land; Mr. Hughes of Treadam, 11th from Henry 
VII.; Mrs. Frances Walroud, 17th from Edw. 
lll.; Mr. Hartley, of Bucklebury, 20th from 
Edw. I.; Mr. Baker, of Bayfordbury, 17th from 
Edw. III.; Mr. Disney, of the Hyde, 16th from 
the same; Mr. Clavering, of Callaly Castle, 20th 
from Edw. I.; the Rev. ir. Storer, 18th; Sir W. 
de Crespigny, 18th from Edw. III.; Mr. Price, of 
Bryn-y-pys, 18th from Edw. I.; Sir W. Earle 
Welby, 17th; Mr. Ferrers, of Baddesley Clinton, 
22d; Mr. Brickdale, of Birchamp House, 17th; 
Mr. Parker, of Cuerden Hall, 18th; and Mr. Owen 
Davies, the 17th from Edw. III. There are 95 
pedigrees in all; and it is worthy of notice that a 
family of Lind is descended through several crowned 
heads from Henry III. They are an ancient Scot- 
tish race, and the name was spelt Lynne, Linn, 
and Lind. 








MR. DUNLOP’S CENTRAL AMERICA. 
[Second notice: conclusion.] 


Or Guatemala and the powers that be, we read: 
“Two newspapers, the Government ‘ Gazette’ 
and the ‘ Aurora,’ are published weekly ; they are 
printed upon small paper, and their circulation 
can do little more than pay expenses. There are 
from four to five printing offices, and three al- 
manacks are published, very neatly got up, and 
containing much more useful information than 
those generally published in Europe. There is 
no bookseller’s shop, though a few volumes of 
novels are exposed for sale by many of the dealers. 
Reading is rarely resorted to in Guatemala, the 
only amusements of the men being gambling and 











making love to the fair sex; and-of the women, 
intriguing and scandal. . 

“ Rafael Carrera, the commander-in-chief and 
president of the state of Guatemala, is a dark- | 
coloured and extremely ill-looking ‘mestizo. He 
was originally servant to a woman of no very re- | 
spectable character in Amatitlan, and afterwards | 
to a Spaniard, from whom it is supposed he learnt 
the little knowledge and breeding he possessed 
when he first appeared on the political stage of 
Guatemala; afterwards he was employed as a pig- 
driver, that is, in purchasing and personally driving 
pigs from the villages to Guatemala and the more 
populous towns. ‘The cholera morbus having ap- 
peared in April 1837, the Indians were led to 
believe that the waters had been poisoned by emis- 
saries sent by the parties then ruling the state; 
and being also excited against the system of trial 
by jury (then lately brought into operation) by par- 
ties inimical to liberal institutions, they united, 
to the number of some thousands in the town of 
Santa Rosa, and under the command of Carrera, 
who had been one of the most active in deceiving 
them, destroyed a party of forty dragoons who had 
been sent out to disperse them. Carrera’s faction 
was frequently defeated, and a vast slaughter made | 
of the Indians who followed him at Villa Nueva by 
the government troops, under the command of Ge- 
neral Salagar, on the 11th of September, 1838; 
but they have always reunited in greater force, 
and on the 13th of April, 1839, Carrera took Gua- 
temala at the head of 5000 Indians; since which 
time he has retained all the real power in his 
hands. 

“ It must be allowed (adds our informant) that 
though at the commencement of his power he per- 
petrated some horrid acts of cruelty which any 
one must shudder to recount, and frequently put 
to death his real or supposed enemies with the 
most dreadful tortures, without a shadow of proof 
or form of trial, he has since conducted himself 
with remarkable moderation, and has done much 
to improve the administration of the laws, destroy 
robbers, and consolidate the government. By ex- 
tortions and confiscations, he has amassed some 
hundred thousand dollars in cash, lands, and houses ; 
and it is consequently his interest to maintain a 
settled government, and give protection to pro- 
perty ; but in his private life, he is more indecently 
immoral than could be conceived or understood by 
most English readers.” 

Mr. Dunlop anticipates his downfall; but we 
must now finish both with ruler and author, which 
we do with two notices connected with natural his- 
tory and one notice of the mines with which the 
country is covered. 

‘* Monkeys are extremely numerous, and in 
great variety. The most ordinary are about two 
feet high, of a brown colour; another species, very 
abundant in Costa Rica, and some other parts, 
have long arms, and a body about three feet high; 
in the same state is found a very small monkey, 
whose height does not exceed nine inches, having 
a white face, its body prettily formed, very gentle, 
and easily domesticated. In the woods of San 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Honduras, large black 
monkeys, from four to five feet in height, are 
abundant; they are of a hideous form, and cannot 
be domesticated. In the latter state, I am told 
that a species of monkey has been seen with blue 
eyes, white face, and about five feet in height; but 
I could not obtain a specimen. bd ¢ ® 

“ Lizards swarm in all parts, the most numerous 
on the coast being a large species (called iguana), 
frequently weighing as much as 10 Ibs. each, which 
are devoured by the natives; in Punta Arenas, and 
some other towns on the coast, they literally swarm, 
and may be seen basking in the sun in hundreds. 
They enter all the houses, and steal any food they 
can find; they are not venomous, but, if caught, 
bite severely. There is another variety of lizard 
(called avechuche) which is small-sized, not exceed- 
ing two or three inches in length, and of a brilliant 








ingly venomous; they do not easily enter the 
towns, and are only seen in the fields and roads. 

‘* Poisonous insects are by far the greatest pests 
of all. Scorpions, large poisonous bugs, and cen- 
tipedes, are very numerous on the coast and middle 
land, but are not found in the cool regions. There 
is also a sort of spider (called cassanpulga, not re- 
sembling the tarantala, having the body of a blue 
colour, small legs, and working a large and strong 
web), which is said to have the power of poisoning 
any animal by means of its urine. From the mere, 
touch of it several people have died; and the,only - 
remedy it is said is to immerse them in water till 
they are nearly choked. Bees abound in the woods, 
making their nests in the hollow branches of trees, 
which the natives frequently cut down, and hang 
outside their houses, where the bees continue to 
work quite contentedly: there are a great variety 
of species, many without stings; and there is an- 
other insect, with long legs and small body, called 
doncella, which makes honey and bright yellow wax. 
Ants are in most parts exceedingly numerous ; 
and the city of San Salvador appears as if it were 
built on a large ant-nest; they swarm in all the 
houses, and every description of food, not care- 
fully protected, is im a short time covered with 
them. A large description of brown ants (called 


sonpopes) are very numerous in the fields, and 

exceedingly destructive to the cochineal planta- 

tions and the young maize-plant, as they come in 

few days eat up all the young 
* 


swarms, and in a 
shoots. * 

“ The natives of Tegucigalpa are among the 
best class of people in Central America; and as, 
from the most authentic statements I have been 
able to collect, its neighbourhood would appear to 
possess natural stores of the precious metals, even 
exceeding those of the celebrated mines of Potosi, 
in Bolivia: it would appear a very good specula- 
tion for a scientific and practical miner, supported 
with sufficient capital, to attempt their working ; 
perhaps the best adventure now to be found in 
Spanish America. The ores generally contain 
from twelve to fifteen per cent of silver, and from 
one to one and a half per cent of gold; but the 
latter metal is also found pure in many places, and 
the value of some thousand dollars is annually col- 
lected by the Indians in the sands of the rivers, 
pieces of gold weighing as. much as 5 or 6 lbs. being 
occasionally discovered. Traces of gold and silver 
are found in nearly all the mountainous parts of 
Honduras, which, as before stated, form nearly the 
whole of the state, and, were they examined by 
competent persons, no doubt most valuable dis- 
coveries would be made. From the vicinity of all 
parts of this state to the ports of the Atlantic, it 
possesses great advantages over the interior of 
Mexico, Colombia, and Bolivia; but the unsettled 
state of the government, and the wretched con- 
dition of the roads, certainly form a great objec- 
tion.” 

We trust it will be gathered from our extracts 
that this is both a useful and entertaining volume. 








On Pulmonary Consumption; and on Bronchial and 
Laryngeal Disease, §c. By Sir Charles Scuda- 
more. 8vo, pp. 259. J. Churchill. ~ 

Ear.y in his medical career Sir C. Scudamore 

directed his particular attention to gout, and pub- 

lished one of the best works we have upon that 
painful disease and its cure; and he has now, with 
equal ability and success, turned to treat of still 
more prevalent and fatal maladies. Consumption 
has long been the mortal bane of our island coun- 
try; and of Jate it seems as if affections of the 
throat had not only become more general, but 
more deadly, among all classes and ages of the 
community. From his long experience, Sir Charles 
strongly enforces the employment of inhalation of 
volatile medicaments for phthisis ; though he ad- 
vises at the same time a comprehensive constitu- 
tional treatment. But his greatest reliance is on 
pure iodine, combined with saturated tincture of 





colour, being purple striped with gold, but exceed- 


conium. Every symptom of disease in the lungs, 
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bronchia, and larynx, is clearly described, and the 
remedies and means of applying them laid down 
with similar plainness, so that it requires no tech- 
nical knowledge to understand what is stated. 
Many cases are then brought forward in proof of 
the efficacy of the system ; and altogether we may 
point to this volume as one of great value not only 
professionally but universally. [We have received 
a cancel of two pages, which the purchasers of the 
volume ought to procure. } 

The Sponsor's Offering. By a Member of the Church 
of England. Pp. 279. Bowdery and Kerby. 
AN earnest endeavour to make the Decalogue fa- 

miliarly understood by young Christians. 

Hand- Book for Visitors to Oxford. J. H. Parker. 
Beautirutty illustrated by a hundred woodcuts, 
we found the advantage of such a guide in our 
recent stay at Oxford, and can therefore safely re- 
commend it to every visitor to that ancient. seat of 
learning and truly magnificent architectural city. 
Some of the plates, by Le Keux and Mackenzie, 
have already done suit and service, but they are 
in perfect condition; and the Hand-Book is well 
worthy of the public, not only for use in situ, but 
for much interesting reading for general acceptation. 
aa gical Recreations. By W. J. Broderip, Esq. 

me oid 2 onal 46. 380. Colburn. 
(Paws. very agreeable Recreations, en- 
riched from stores of miscellaneous readipg in 
classics, natural history, travels, and legendary lore, 
and put together in a style and manner most ad- 
vantageous for the display of the material and the 
studding with which it is adorned. The habits of 
many animals, their instincts, anecdotes of their 
well-authenticated and yet inexplicable acts, far= 


_cancient—writers, 

instructive A mélange, n ; 
, 

__~ okwinter ing. , } But, alas for us, the whole 
has appeared in thé shape of contributions to our 

contemporary, the New MoMhly Magazine, and con- 

sequently we could nog hope to dissever from the 
pe wc mass aught that would possess sufficient 
novelty to entertain thé,majority of our readers. 

We must accordingly be ‘content with a warm ge- 

neral commendation. 

The History of the Fairchild Family. By Mrs. 
Sherwood and her Daughter, Mrs. Streeten. 
Part III. Pp.352. Hatchard and Son. 

Tuts volume contludes the labour of love which 

the aged friend of children, Mrs. Sherwood, began, 

and which her congenially-minded daughter has 
assisted her to finish, and of which it was our 
leasant duty ‘to speak in terms of sincere appro- 
ion. Nothing can over-estimate the import- 
ance of a pure, unbigotted, religious education, and 
especially for the female sex; and these stories 
are well calculated to impress an earnest feeling of 
devution and a trust in Providence when troubles’ 
or difficulties beset the path of human life. 

The Journey of Life. By Catherine Sinclair, author 
of * Modern Accomplishments,”’&c. “Pp. 239. 
Longmans. 

Atways pleasing, moral, and interesting, another 

volume added to the productions of Miss Sinclair 

is only another boon for which the public owe her 
their grateful acknowledgments. These pages are 
replete with Christian piety. ’ 

Extracts from the Diary of a Workhouse Chaplain. 
By the Rev. D. L. Cousins, A:M. Pp. 303. 

atchard and Son. 

Wits facts for his foundations, at least in the 

main incidents of his Diary, and considerable ta- 

lent for clothing his various narratives in language 
befitting their several characters, chiefly aiming at 

thos and tragical in deseription; this ‘little vo- 
ume may be commended to the general reader.’ 

Tt treats of the want of sufficient religious instrac-} 

tion in workhouses; but most of ‘the® stories are 

extrinsic of that consideration, and‘appeat* to be’ 
built upon actual circumstances. and the ‘fate: of 





itera, form togetier 94 pleasing and 
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ARTS. AND :SGIENCES. 
ASTRONOMICAL SUCIBFY. 60100 

June 11th.— Henke's'\New Planets! Frou the Berlin 
meridian observation? of Suly’5, and 'two° positions 
obtained at Mr. Bishop’s Observatory on July 10 
and 14, Mr, Hind has calculated the ‘following 
orbit: 
Epoch of mean anomaly, 1847, July 0, G.M.T. 283°56" 54” 





Longitude of perihelion . 8° 17 24 

Keoeailing uole n° 37 25 35.5 Meg: July 0 
Inclination . ... .. 10 2 56 

] ne & «<< % 0238910 

Mean diurnal motion . 886-0778" 

Sidereal period 4:004 years 


The following is the Ephemeris .of Neptune for 
Greenwich mean midnight, by Mr. Adams: 























1817.| R.A. N.P.D. 1817. | RA. N.P.D. 
Aug.| hm Aug. | tm s Ns 
q 227 93° 22 5 1145|102 24.934 
24 516) 25.7 
3 25 | 4588s} 25 422 
4 26 5262} 26-17 
5 a7 46°35} 26. 51-8 
6| 6 28 40:10] 27 26-4 
7 29 33°87; 28 0-9 
8 30 2764, 28. 853 
9 31 21-44] 29 96 
10 Sept. 
il t 15-26] 29 43-7 
12 2 969! 3017-7 
13 3 295, 30 515 
14 4 | 35684) 31 25-1 
15 5 50-77; 31 585 
16} 55 6 4473} 32 31-7 
7 4 7 3872) 33.47 
18 x 32°75] 33.374 
19 9 26°82] 34 99 
20 10 20°93} 34 42-2 
21 1 15-09, 35 14-1 
22 |22 5 12 |228 927/102 35 45°8 








Mr. Hind’s Sweeping Ephemeris for the expected 
comet of 1264 and 1556, on three hypotheses of 
the time of perihelion passage : 














1947, | P,P. Aug. 14. | P. PL Sept. 13. P.P. Oct. 13. 
Aug.| hb h h 

Fyre 426 45/1042 41816 | 48 3d 
14 | 32 429327] 1116 +10 8/1044 16°6 
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Notice of a Letter from Mr. Maclear, dated from 
the Kamies Berg, Cape of Good Hope.—Mr. Maclear 
started for the north end of his are on the 28th of 
September last. After scouring the Bushman flat 
to select stations, Mr. Maclear occupied the north- 
ern station of 1843; and Messrs. Campion and 
Montagu took the side stations, on the plan of 
working simultaneously at the two angles of a 
triangle, a considerable saving of time and trouble 
when heliometers are used, The triangulation has 
been carried on till the date ofhis letter, April 27, 
when the party was preparing ‘to march to the 
northern stations to make the sector observations. 
The flat is now comparatively cool ; in December 
it was hot indeed, the perspiration streaming down, 
and the sensation being that of being enveloped 
in a perpetual poultice.” ‘The change of climate 
from the plain to a mountain above 5000 feet high, 
brought on‘a rheumatic affection of the heart and 
diaphragm, from which Mr. Maclear is as yet, un- 
fortunately, not free. The suffering and anxiety 
have*been excessive. In a cotintry so desolate, 
every thing, even water, has to be brought from a 
distance. |‘ Frost and snow,” ‘Mr. Maclear re- 
marks, “ may be disregarded ,—to battle with these 
we have fire and clothing; but there is no escape 
or remedy against heat, no substitute for water. 
If I had been aware of what I should have to un- 
detgo in the ‘last six months, I think I should have 
shrunk’from it.” ‘The laboridus part of this great 
undertaking seems, however, tobe now coming to 
a close; afd Mr. Macleat lodks with great delight 
to the comfort of régulat’ observation. 

Extrace of d Letter from: Mr. Lasset.—On July 8, 
about 1* 45° ais. the’ 8 mr sh was seén 





ee, 
meanness ee 
which the: line joining 2 and b makes with the pay, 
aliel of:daily motion is 32°35. Neptune was to the 
south of b, and somewhat fqllowing. . The distance 
by estimation from b was 3 diameters, and the ling 
joining a and Neptune made an angle of 28°7 with 
the parallel. The supposed satellite was as nearly 
as possible in the parallel of b, and rather farther 
than } from the — Thus its position with 
respect to.b and the planet was very well defined, 
On the morning of July 9, Mr. Lassell again set 
his telescope on ‘the planet, which now was ve 

nearly in a line with a and 6, though nearer}; but 
he could see no trace ofc. The atmosphere was 
not quite so favourable ason the preceding occa. 
sion, but-his impression is, that ¢ would have been 
visible if in its old place. Taking this observation 
in combination with those made previous!y by Mr, 
Lassell, the probability of a satellite is assuredly 
very considerable ; end a few clear nights will set. 





‘$| tle the question. Mr. Lassell intends to postpone 


any scrutiny of the ring until the planet can be 
observed at a greater elevation. 

ON THE CAUSE OF THE RECENT OSCILLATION OF 

THE WATERS IN LAKE ONTARIO, 
(By Richard Edmonds, jan., Penzance.) 

IN a paper transcribed from Silliman’s Journal into 
the last number of the Edinburgh New Philosophicat 
Journal, p. 295, Professor C. Dewey attributes the 
extraordinary oscillation® of the waters of Lake 
Ontario on the 20th of September, 1845, to a tor. 
nado which passed over it, accompanied with wa- 
ter-spouts, large hail, lightning, and thunder ; but 
he does not say how the tornado could have occa. 
sioned the phenomenon, nor why the numerous 
tornadoes and water-spoute which traverse the 
American lakes do not generally produce similar 
effects. It seems to the author much more pro- 
bable that during the tornado the tipward shock of 
an earthquake occurred throughout the- basin of 
the lake, whereby a considerable body of water, 
resting on the inclined plane, descending from its 
shores, was driven towards the centre, thus pro- 
ducing the efflux: with which the oscillation com- 
menced, It is no objection that such supposed 
shock was unperceived above the level of the lake, 
for ‘shocks often ‘follow the course of the shore”t 
without rising to higher levels, Had the oscilla- 
tion begun on each side of the lake with an influs, 
it might be accounted for by supposing that the 
sides of submerged rocks or shoals near the centre 
of the basin had vibrated in a direction. towards 
the shore, and that the shock, on being transmitted 
to the margin of the lake, caused a quantity of the 
water there, proportioned to the momentum of the 
shock, to ee up the beach, in the same manner 
as a smart blow at the lower end of a line of mar- 
bles in @ long’ tube’ causes the marble or marbles 
at the higher end instantly to fly up, while all the 
others remain stationary. 
The author agrees. with Professor Dewey that it 
is not ‘necessary “to‘resort to supposed earth- 
quakes’ heaving the “bottom ‘of the lakes, or to 
a change’ in the lével of the ‘shores, of whieh not'a 
trace is left, and not a probability exists.” The 
shocks referred to by Mr. Edmonds occasion no 
displacement of any portion of the groand, bat 
are ‘meré vibrations transmitted through the sea 
with as great velocity and by the same laws as 
through a solid body. Now, if a shock ot rapid 
vibration of the deep bed of the ocean can, when 
transmitted vertically, strike a ship with’ such vio- 
lence us to make all on board believe that she 
had suddenly struck on a rock, an occurrence very 
frequent during earthquakes, and if (as was the 
case in 1755 with a ship 40 leagues west of St 
Vincent) ‘the concussion has been’ so great as to 
throw the men “a foot and a half perpendictilarly 
up from the deck,"{ surely (says Mr. Edmonds) 
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* Ita to have extended over the greatest part of 
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ployed is combata¥, fide sarid;‘ asphaltum, resinous 
and bituminous,gubstances, and mineral caoutchouc, 





drive the marginal water a considerable dist 
up the beach. ibs ; 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. P 
$a.—Mr. A. Ingpen, V.P. in the chait. Mr, 
a wee’ exhibited py a and drone of the hive- 
bee, which had been taken together paired, thus set- 
thing the long-disputed question of production. ‘The 
queen was very pale in colour, and the abdomen was 
not Jonger than that of a worker, in consequence of 
the eggs not being yet developed, which accounts for 
her being so frequently overlooked. Mr. Douglas 
exhibited specimens, illustrating the natural history 
of two small moths, Taleporia cembrella and In- 
curvaria masculella. A note was read from Mr. E. 
Doubleday announcing the discovery, recently made 
by hins, of an apparatus in an-exotic moth similar 
to the drums of the Cicada. Some notes were read 
from Mr. Spence on the honey-bees of Brazil, 
and on an insect which attacks the cotton-crops 
in North America; and Mr. Saunders communi- 
cated some particulars relative to the sudden ap- 
pearance of vast.numbers of minute caterpillars 
(mistermed a blight) of a species of Tortrix, which 
infested the leaves of the pear during the occur- 
rence of a hazy wind from the north-east, two days 
after a very. hot day. ’ 
June 7th.—Mr, Spence, president, in the chair. 
Mr, Evans presented specimens of Lophyrus pini, 
a very rare saw-fly, which he had reared from larve 
which feed on the Scotch fir, occasionally injuring 
it very considerably. A number of new and beauti- 
ful exotic insects, from Africa, Ceylon, and India, 
were exhibited by Captain Parry, Dr. Templeton, 
and Col, Hearsey; and Mr. S. Stevens exhibited 
specimens of Mamestra nigricans in its different 
states, Specimens of the Cochineal insects were 
presented by Mr, Westwood, who also exhibited a 
potatos plant attacked by the prevailing disease, 
for. the purpose of proving that it occurs inde- 
pendently either of infection in the parent tuber 
or of the attacks of Aphides. He also exhibited a 
species of Poduride remarkable for not possessing 
the power of leaping; also. specimens of apple- 
blossoms destroyed by the apple-weevil, as well as 
illustrations of the natural Ristory of a minute 
midge, which burrows into the young shoots of 
willows. He also exhibited, from Mr. Weaver (by 
whom they were coHected in Perthshire), specimens 
of the very, rare Clenophora alrata, A paper by 
Mr..J...E..Gray, containing the description of 
Cheirotonus Parrii, was read; also some notes by 
Mr, Spence, on Chelura. terebrans, a crustacean, 
which burrows into the woodwork of submarine 
erections; and on the occurrence of the larva of 
Helophilus pendulus within the spine of a horse. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
June 9th. —- Mr. Moore, vice - president, in the 
chair, The Secretary described Captain Carter's 
new, method of suspending a knapsack, by which 
greater freedom of the use of the arms is admitted ; 
while the belt, which usually crosses the chest, 
being removed, and placed below the true ribs, 
the injury, caused by the confinement of the lungs 
is removed, The second subject was by Mr. 
Deacon, “ On the manufacture of the sheet and 
patent plate-glass,” The process consists in blow- 
ing.out.the glass in the ordinary manner into the 
form of, a Jang glass bottle; it is then brought 
into.a form almost cylindrical, and split and dis- 
tended Oy. means of heat, and formed into a flat 
sheet, The third paper was by Mr. Seychenne, 
on his, process for rendering all soft and porous 
stone hard and impermeable, and also for varying 
the colours of the same, The process employed 
consists. in drying the stones in a heated apart- 
ment, until all dampness is evaporated ; the stone 
is thet cut ‘tothe form designed. Coppers are 
constructed in a mauner adapted for being heated 
by fire or steam, and these contain the composition 
and stones to be hardened. The compoinet em- 





vegetable resin, gums, oils, iron-filings, carbonate 
and silicate of.lime, granite stone (in powder), car- 
bonate of lead, cearse clay, ochre, sand, other mi- 
neral earths, and salts. This composition is to be 
boiled with the stones several hours.—The fourth 
communication was on Mr. Millichap’s patent car- 
riage-axle; the peculiarity of which consists in the 
addition of a screw being cut in the solid on the 
arm of the axle, and a corresponding screw in the 
box, which, when the wheel is turned round, passes 
a little beyond the screw, and will be secure from 
getting off, though the ordinary collett and nuts 
should be altogether gone, and thus the carriage 
will travel on with perfect safety,—The fifth com- 
munication was made by Dr. Ure on his ebullition 
alcohol meter. The author, after describing the 
difficulties which have hitherto stood in the way of 
ascertaining with accuracy the quantity of alcohol 
contained in any given fluid, and the various in- 
struments which have been used for that purpose, 
proceeds to describe his new apparatus, which 
consists of a spirit-lamp enclosed in a vessel of 
water: to keep the spirit cool, aSove the lamp is 
a small cylinder, into which the fluid to be tested 
is put; when near the boiling point, a thermo- 
meter, of very long range, is introduced ; and when 
the mercury becomes stationary, the boiling point 
is read off.—The last communication read was by 
Mr. A. A. Croll, “ On the domestic uses of gas.” 
The author commenced stating the difficulties which 
have hitherto presented themselves of gas being 
introduced and used for domestic purposes, and 
then proceeded to give a lengthened statement of 
its cost for lighting rooms, &c., as compared with 
oil and candles. He also described the new pro- 
cesses for purifying the gas, as employed by the 
various gas-companies in and about London, and 
concluded by exhibiting several nfodels of his new 
dry gas-meter, which he stated was also used as 
a surgical instrument for ascertaining the state of 
the lungs. The thanks of the meeting were pre- 
sented to the various authors for their respective 
communications. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
July 13th.— Mr. Yarrell, V.P., in the chair. 1, 
Dr. Hart communicated to the meeting the sub- 
stance of his notes “ On the dissection of a female 
Indian elephant at the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of Dublin.” 2. A paper by the Prince 
of Canino was then read on a new species of bat, 
Arctibius Jloresii, from North America. 3. Ex- 
tracts from a journal kept by Mr. Gosse, during 
a residence in Jamaica in the years 1845, 1846, 
On the present occasion Mr. Gosse confined his 
interesting communication to the habits of Noc- 
tilio mastivus. While on a shooting-excursion in 
October 1845, he found in the hollow centre ofa 
large cotton-tree, a deposit of at least a foot in 
thickness, which he ascertained to be the dung of 
a colony of bats of this species; he dislodged se- 
veral by firing his fowling-piece within the tree, 
and succeeded in conveying home three or four. 
While in confinement they were usually reluctant 
to fly; they could raise themselves readily from 
the ground in an oblique direction, and appeared 
to regulate their motions by their very large in- 
terfemoral membrane. Their food was large co- 
leopterous insects, each of which, when masticated, 
was deposited in the capacious cheek-pouches; 
when these were full, the food was returned to the 
mouth to be remasticated and swallowed, the whole 
process much resembling rumination. Mr. Gosse 
conjectures that this is the ‘species whose fecal 
deposits in the caves of Jamaica was once sup- 
posed likely to prove of equal value with guano. 
It has however been found, on an analysis, by the 
Agricultural Society of Jamaica, that it so largely 
consists of undigested parts of insects,,.wings, 
eases, &c., as to leave little hope of its being as 
effectual a fertiliser, 4. The last paper, read was 
from Mr. Hodgson, and contained a description of 








a new genus (Porcula) of Inide, the type bein 

P. Salvaniana, ® pigmy hog inhabiting the Sau 

forest in India. if is. of great rarity, and as the 
quality of its flesh is of the most excellent descrip- 
tion for the table, a very desirable animal to re- 
duce to a state of domestication. Mr. Hodgson 
also contributed an account of a new badger from 
Thibet, under the name of Taxidia leucurus. The 
secretary called the attention of the meeting to 
the drawings by which the papers of Mr. Gosse 
and Mr. Hodgson were illustrated; and expressed 
a hope that as Mr. Hodgson was again prosecu- 
ting his Zoological researches in Northern India 
with his accustomed ardour and success, the so- 
ciety would have frequent opportunities of bene- 
fitting by his labours, and the pleasure of making 
them known to the zoologists of Europe. Mr. 
Gosse has collected in his journal.a multitude of 


| facts from actnal observation which cannot fail to 


be most valuable and interesting; and it is a sub- 
ject of congratulation to the society that he has 
consented to make communications from its pages. 
The secretary exhibited a study of the jaguar, 
lately presented by her Majesty the Queen, which 
has been modelled by Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, 
and expressed the desire of the council to render 
the resources of the collection as useful as possi- 
ble towards the progress of art in this country. 

July 27th.—Me. W. Yarrell, V.P., in the chair. 
The papers read were, first, a note by Mr. E. Fry, 
‘* On an anomalous arrangement of the circulation 
in a specimen of Crododilus.lueizs 4 in which, be- 
sides the right aortic arch, two trunks are given off 
from the bulbus of the right ventricle, one of which 
supplies the right fore-limb, the other, giving off a 
branch as a left subclavian, continues its course 
upward on the mesial line, immediately on the 
under side of the bodies of the vertebrae, and above 
the trachzea nearly to the posterior nares, where it 
subdivides, passing over the under side of the tem- 
poral muscles, and feeding the~lower jaw, as well 
as supplying the sides of the head. This arrange- 
ment does not occur inthe whole sub-kingdom of 
the vertebrata; and Mr. Fry inclined to consider it 
an individual peculiarity. The paper was illus- 
trated by a drawing. 2, “ Additional observations 
on the cetacea of the British islands,” by Mr. J. E. 
Gray, chiefly founded on specimens in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; one of which, Mr. Gray re- 
marks, is a Physalus, neatly allied to Physalus an- 
tiquorum, and which, should it prove distinct, may 
be named Physalus borealis: In the anatomical 
museum there are a skeleton and soft parts ofa 
bottle-nosed whale, sent by Dr. Knox from Orkney, 
a species described by Rusch as Delphinus leuco- 
pleurus, and figured in the zoology of the Erebus 
and Terror under the name of Lagenorhynchus leu- 
copleurus. This forms a most interesting addition 
to the British fauna. Mr. Gray also described two 
new genera of Chitonide ; and Mr. A. White several 
new species of crustacea; beautiful drawings of 
which were laid before the meeting.—A large col- 
lection of bird-skins from Upper Scinde, presented 
to the Society by Lieut. B. Burgess, correspondin 
member, was exhibited. The meeting adjourn 
to November 9th, 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
June 22d.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the chair. 
The paper read was “On the law which governs 


the discharge of elastic fluids, under pressure, 
through short tubes and orifices,” by Mr. W. Fronde. 
The law proposec was a modification of that usually 
assumed, viz. a simple application of what holds 
ood with respect to non-elastic fluids. This law 
is generally, that the velocity of issue is directly as 
the square root of the pressure, and inversely as 
the square root of the density; but this law ne- 
glects wholly the reaction that must arise from the 
expansion necessarily taking place in the course of 
issue. The nature. of the action was illustrated b 
the following example, If a balance be supposed, 
with an equal weight in each scale, one of the 
weights being a spiral spring, like that of a spring- 
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balance, compressed: lengthwise, with its axis ver- 
tical, and held in a state of compression by a cord : 
now let the cord be suddenly severed, so that the 
spring is enabled to extend itself vertically. The 
scale in which it stands will obviously be depressed, 
the spring reacting on it as it expands: upwards, 
and continuing to press till wholly relaxed ; or 
if the scale in which it stands were ascending by 
a preponderance given to the. other scale, the rate 
of its ascent.would be in. the same’ way retarded. 
The amount of the retardation would depend on 
the strength and the weight of the spring, and on 
the length to which it would extend itself when re- 
leased. Now in the discharge of an elastic fluid, 
there is an action strictly analogous, operating 
continuously, however, instead of per saltum, the 
strength and weight of the spring being repre- 
sentéd by the elasticity and density of the fluid, 
and the length to which it would extend itself by 
the degree of expansion, in the course of issue. 
The reduction in quantity of discharge, due to the 
action, was to be measured by the velocity imparted 
by expansion to each particle of the elastic fluid in 
course of issue. The velocity of each particle after 
expansion would be its velocity before expansion 
multiplied into the rate of expansion; and the 
primary force must be subdivided in generating 
each additional unit of velocity, so that the por- 
tion applicable to the generation of velocity before 
expansion would be the whole force divided by the 
rate of expansion; thus the velocity before expan- 
‘sion would be divided by the square root of that 
rate. For instance, an elastic fluid, expanding four 
times in course of issue, would be discharged with 
only half the velocity of a non-elastic fluid, under 
the same circumstances of pressure and density. 
This modification was shewn to fulfil the general 
dynamical law, “that a given force, acting for a 
given time, will produce a given momentum, what- 
ever be the weight of the mass acted upon.” This 
seemed to be the essence of the law for non-elastic 
fluids; but it was disregarded by the unmodified ap- 
plication of that law to elastic fluids, in which there 
would be a great accession of velocity of particles is- 
suing under a given pressure, without any reduction 
of quantity discharged in a given time; if, however, 
the quantity be reduced, as proposed, in the ratio of 
the square root of the density, and the velocity be 
accelerated in the same ratio, the final momentum 
would be the true equivalent ofthe pressure. This, 
in its practical application, explained what was_in- 
explicable by the ordinary theory, the difficulty 
experienced from the back pressure of the waste 
steam in locomotive engines; and a diagram was 
given, shewing that at 60 miles per hour this would 
be at the least equivalent to 8 lbs. per inch through- 
out the stroke; thus shewing a loss of nearly 
50-horse power. As applied to the case of air 
discharged into an exhausted receiver, the result 
was highly curious. - The rate of discharge, instead 
of increasing throughout as the degree of vacuum 
was increased, would be maximum at 15 inches of 
vacuum, although nearly uniform for many inclies 
above and below that point: it would, however, 
progressively decrease above that point, because 
the expansion would increase in a higher ratio than 
the pressure; and ultimately, at the point of per- 
fect vacuum, it would be at a minimum (indeed, 
stationary were air perfectly elastic), because at 
that point the expansion would be infinite, but the 
pressure only finite, namely, 30 inches of mercury, 
Experiments made, by permission of Mr. Brunel, 
with the South Devon Railway atmospheric ap- 
paratus, confirmed the theory. The line traced 
by an indicator apparatus was shewn to accord 
very closely with one traced by this theory, whilst 
it was widely at variance with the result of the or- 
dinary theory. 

June 22d.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the chair. 
The paper read was by Mr. J. Glynn, giving ‘‘ An 
account of the plans proposed for connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans by a navigable canal.” 
The author took a review of these projects from 
the time of Cortez, who proposed to cross the Isth- 





mus of Tehuantepec by joining the waters of the 
river Coatzocoalos, which flows into the Gulf of 
Mexico, with those of the river Chicapa flowing 
into the Pacific by the Bay of Tehuantepec; a 
plan which has lately been revived by Don José de 
Garay, who, with the assistance of Signor Moro, 
surveyed the country from sea to sea, and shewed 
that the chain of mountains is there broken for 
about thirty-five miles, giving place to an elevated 
plain or table-land, called the Mesa di Tarifa, 
where both these rivers originate, and where their 
junction would be easily effected. The objections 
to this plan are the length of the river-navigation, 
about 200 miles, and the ascent of the stream to 
the Mesa di Tarifa, about 200 metres, or 656 feet, 
above the ocean. The survey was made under the 
patronage of the Mexican president, Gen. Santa 
Anna. 

The isthmus of Nicaragua was next examined, 


and then the course of the river St. John to the’ 


lake, which is little more than fifteen miles distant 
from the Pacific Ocean, and about 130 feet above 
ite level. The distances and the levels were accu- 
rately taken by Mr. Bailey, an officer in the Royal 
Marines, by desire of General Morazan, president 
of the Central American Republic. The ridge of 
hills intervening between the lake and the ocean, 
and the uncertainty of the waters in the river St. 
John—alternately swollen by the rains, or dried up 
.by the heat of a tropical sun—the volcanic charac- 
ter of the country, and the unhealthy nature of the 
climate, render the execution of such an under- 
taking at this place very improbable. 

The isthmus of Panama presents fewer obstacles 
than any other point. The whole distance from 
sea to sea is only about thirty-nine miles; and the 
country is traversed for nearly the whole width by 
the great rivers of Chagres and its tributaries, 
which are interlaced, as it were, with the streams 
flowing to the Pacific. The chain of mountains 
here sinks into extensive savannahs and forests, 
with a few detached and isolated hills of small 
elevation, seldom exceeding 500 feet in height. 
The country was surveyed in 1828, at the instance 
of General Bolivar, by Mr. Lloyd, an English officer, 
who also took the levels, and determined the dif- 
ference between the two oceans to be 34 feet.(3°52), 
the waters of the Pacific being the highest. Mr. 
Lloyd’s valuable papers, deposited with the Royal 
Society and the Royal Geographical Society, were 
exhibited to illustrate the paper. A survey of the 
river Chagres was also made by order of the Ad- 
miralty. The maps, plans, sections, &c. deposited 
with these Societies, seem to have created but little 
interest in England; but they have been diligently 
examined, and extracts and copies taken, by fo- 
reigners, who have had free access to them, espe- 
cially by the French; and M. Guizot lately sent 
M. Napoleon Garella as engineer-in-chief, with a 


numerous staff of assistants, to make a farther sur- |- 


vey, and ascertain the practicability of making a 
canal. This survey has fully confirmed that of 
Mr. Lloyd, and proves that there are no obstacles 
which engineers of the present day could not en- 
counter and overcome without much difficulty or 
expense; the difficulties being more of a political 
character, and to be dealt with by statesmen rather 
than by engineers. 

An interesting discussion ensued, in which his 
Royal Highness Prince Louis Napoleon took an 
active part. He had evidently studied the sub- 
ject carefully on the spot, and traced a line between 
the lakes Nicaragua and Leon, which he recom- 
mended as preferable on account of the local facili- 
ties, the salubrity of the climate, the already popu- 
lated character of the. country, and the advantage 
of the two lakes, which at small expense may be 
converted into harbours accessible at all times for 
vessels of heavy tonnage. This plan appeared to 
meet the views of the meeting as far as a ship- 
canal was concerned; but it was agreed, that for 
quick transit by railway the lines traced by Mr. 
aan over the isthmus of Panama were to be pre- 
le 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


OxvorD, July 10th.— The following gentlemen were aj. 
mitted ad eundem: 

Rev. F. M. Walter, B.D., Rev. J. Williamson, M.A, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; Rev. W. H. Hill, M4” 
Trinity College, Cambridge; E. D. M‘Dermot, B Med’ 
Rev. W. A. Newman, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, 

The following degrees were conferred : 

Master of Arts.—Rev. C. G. Newcomb, Oriel College, 

Bachelors of Arts.—V. C. Smith, fellow of New College: 
4. F. Westmacott, Merton College; J. Denman, Lincoln 

ollege. 

The following subjects are proposed for the Chancellor's 
rizes for the ensuing — viz. :—For Latin verse, “Ty. 
us astronomicus.” For an English essay, “ Respective 

effects of the fine arts and mechanical skill on national 
character.” Fora Latin essay, ‘‘ Quenam precipue fue. 
rint in causa, curgentes mercatura florentissima nusquam 
diuturne extiterint.” 

Sir R. Newdigate’s prize, ‘‘ Columbus in chains.” 

The following members of the University of Cambridge 
were admitted ad eundem at Oxford : 

The Rev. J. Bosworth, D.D.; J. Wray, M.A., Trinity 
College; Rev. W. H. Stokes, M.A., Gonville and Caius 
College; C. C. Babington, M.A., St. John’s College; W. 
— M.A., Peterhouse; Rev. T. Jarrett, M.A., Cath. 
Hall; Rev. J. H. Henderson, M.A , Trinity College ; G. J, 
Allman, -M.D., of Trinity College, Dublin, and Professor 
of ag 2 in that University ; Rev. 8. F. Statham, B.C.L, 
Sidney Sussex College; Rev. J. Bickerdike, M.A., Rey, 
W. J. Buller, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The following degrees were conferred : 
onr in Divinity.—The Rev. C. J. Crawford, Wadham 

ollege. 

Setee in Civil Law. —W. N. Clarke, Christ Ch. Coll, 

and compounder; Rev. W. G. Bayly, New College; 

. Reade, fellow of Magdalen College. 

Bachelor in Divinity. — Rev. J. G. Hickley, fellow of 
Trinity College. 

Masters of Arts.—H. Churchill, Trinity College, Rev. W, 
Villiers, Balliol College, grand compounders ; Hon. A. A. 
Irby, Rev. J. W. L. Bampfield, Rev. M. G. Buckley, Rev. 
E. H. Armitage, Rev. E. Tomlinson, Trinity College ; Rey, 


W. M. Honyman, Worcester College; Rev. J. F. Bicker. 


dike, Edmund Hall; Rev. T. Sanctuary, Exeter College; 
ag W. Meade, T. D. H. Battersby, Balliol College ; Rev. 


» Queen’s College; Rev. B. 8. T. Mills, Christ 

Church College; Rev. R. A. Curry, St. John’s College; 
A. G. Mackenzie, New College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—T. J. Hearn, fellow of New College. 

Died on the 20th ult. at Erzeroom, on his way from Per. 
sia, in the 34th year of his age, G. J. Bell, M.B., Balliol Coll. 
K.C.L.S., Radcliff travelling fellow of Oxford, and phy- 
sician to her Majesty Mission in Persia, second son of 
the late Prof. G. J. Bell, of Edinburgh. 

CamBrinae, June 21st.—The following degrees were 
conferred : 

Doctor of Civil Law.—H. J. S. Maine, Trinity College, 
professor of Civil Law. 

Ad eundem. —W. 8. M‘Douall, M.A., Christ Church; 
J. Jackson, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 

23d.—The ete sg were conferred : 

Bachelor of Arts.—W. H. Norris, St. Peter’s College. 

Masters of Arts. —C, W. Underwood, W. Murton, St. 
John’s College ; T. Dixon, Jesus College. 

Members’ Prizes. —The members’ prizes for dissertations 
in Latin prose have been adju as follows: 

Bachelors of Arts: subject, ‘‘ Difficile est in philosophia 
rae esse ei nota gui non sint aut eenee aut omnia.” 

J. J. 8. Perowne, Corpus Christi Coll. ; 2. C. J. Monk, 
rgraduates: subject, “ Omnis fere 


Trinity College. Unde: 
“4 1. B. F. Westeott, 


error veritatis alicujus simius est.” 
2. D. J. Vaughan, Trinity College. 


BRITISH ARCHXZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
July 28th. Council Meeting.—Upwards of a dozen 
associates from the town and vicinity of Warwick 
were elected. Communications were received and 
read from — 1. Mr. A. Pryer, respecting the dis- 
covery of Saxon sepulchral remains at Holling- 
bourne, Kent; 2. The Rev. W. A. Weguelan “On 
the discovery of some tombs and leaden coffins 
below the Collegiate Chapel at Arundel;” 3. By Mr. 
E. Trollope, with a drawing of a beautiful enamel 
of the 12th or 13th century, found at Leasingham, 
county of Lincoln; 4 Mr. C. Ade “ On Roman 
sepulchral urns and coins found at Sleaford, Sus- 
sex ;” 5. Mr. H. Norris “On a sun-dial found built 
into the centre of a wall attached to Wigborough 
House, county of Somerset ;”” and “ On a desiga 
in low relief, representing a procession on the cor- 
nice of the great hall in Montacute House.” 

Among the reports made to the Council of the 
proceedings at the late Congress held at War- 
wick was one by Mr. Pettigrew relative to Shake- 
speare’s house. He acquainted the Council that 
he had represented to the members of the Royal 
Shakesperean Club on the part of the British 
Archeological Association the strong desire felt 
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by the members to preserve that interesting relic 
to the nation; and that he had suggested as the 


best means of effecting that object, that a General, 


Committee should be formed in the metropolis, to 
consist ‘of hoblemen and gentlemen known as ‘the 
atrons of letters. That th u 
strengthened by a solicitation that the presidents 
and councils of the Society_of Antiquaries, the 
British Archeological Association, the Archzologi- 
cal Institute, the Royal Society of Literature, the 
Camden, the Percy, and the Shakespeare Societies, 
would consent to belong to the committee, to whom, 
in co-operation with the Shakesperean Club at 
Stratford-upon- Avon, should be assigned the adop- 
tion of the means ‘best calculated to obtain and to 
preserve the property. That this committee should 
immediately invite the public. to a subscription for 
the purpose ; and that when the house and adjoin- 
ing tenements mightbe purchased, it should be made 
over tocertain trustees, with the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration of Stratford ; that some decayed literary per- 
son should be placed in the building to shew it 
to visitors, and to keep a record of their names, 
and the gratuities given by them ; that the moneys 


so received should be devoted to the payment of | 


all necessary. repairs, and to the salary of the resi- 
dent keeper ; and that should any surplus remain, 


That this committee should be} 





samé character istity’ béldhg' to" this other episode 
of naval fight, ©"! *wo" 4 

No.'58. “The Nile” J. 'Whichelo.—There is 
here a better drrangement of light and shadow ; 
but the composition wants force. 

No. 59. “Trafalgar.” C. A. Mornewich.— 
Seems to he a very young attempt, and not a suc- 
cessful one. ' 

No. 60. “ Edward I., after his return from Pa- 
lestine.’ J. A. S. Mitchell.—Spiritedly com- 
posed, but ill coloured. It is a fierce encounter 
with a certain degree of sameness, notwithstanding 
the actual varieties which attend such affrays. 

Nos. 61, 63. “ Ancient Greece and Pestum.” 
W. Linton.—An occasional hardness and want of 
air might be insinuated as slight drawbacks upon 
these fine classic landscapes ; the first of which is 
the most splendid, the last the most feeling ; but 
both highly honourable to the pencil of this accom- 
plished artist. 

No. 62. “ Bolton Abbey: time of Charles II.” 
—The brute creation are cleverly painted: the rest 
fails in effect. 

Nos. 63, 64. “ The Queen reviewing the Drum- 
mond Clan ; and Sketch of the Highlands.” —The 
picturesque tartans of the house of Perth shew 
brightly in the review; and in the landscape we 


it should‘ansually be paid over for the relief of | have a true representation, not much elaborated, 


distressed authors. 
was stated that they had already taken steps to 
attain their object, and had enrolled as patrons 
and viee-patrons’ all the principal nobility and 
gentry around, a Jist of whose names were read; 
and that all the Club desired was an active co- 
operation and countenance on the part of different 
Societies to sanction their appeal to the public. 
The Association, therefore, came to a vote expres- 
sive of their willingness to render every assistance 
in their power; and Mr. P., on the part of the 
Shakesperean Society, in accordance with a vote 


passed at the last meeting of their Council with | 
which he had been entrusted, gave expression to 


their wishes on the occasion. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
June 19th.—Professor Wilson in the chair. An 
interesting paper was read “ On Persian chess,” by 
Mr. Bland, in which much curious information was 
added to what was already known on the history of 
the game. The great chess, as played by Timur, 
was described frem a very ancient Persian manu- 
script, and the author’s peculiar view stated as to 
the invention of the game. Sir W. Jones’s opi- 
nion.of its Indiam origin has always been received 
hitherto, but Mr. Bland, supported by the author- 
ity of this Persian work, an he other arguments, 
opposes that theory, and maintains the Persian 


origin of chess, and the prior antiquity of the | 


M | 
ey | Britons for Liberty.” 


larger gamevoven-the one. now played. 
other curious particulars were, given, and descrip- 
tions of.various boards, illustrated from oriental 
authors. The.subject produced an interesting con- 
Versation among the members, and the director, 
Prof. Wilson, made some valuable observations in 
defence of Indiaw chess; 

Prof. Royle then made some remarks on a variety 
of specimens ‘of articles of commerce from Aden, 
consisting of gums, resins, drugs, &c, The speci- 
mens were principally the. products. of Africa, but 
4 trade in the articles is carried‘on at Aden, 








PINE ARTS. 
7 WESTMINSTER HALL. 
No. 5)...“ Trafalgar.” W. J. Leatham.—Masses 
of shipping are displayed as they are described in 
the despatches towards the cldse of the battle; and 
the whole, affords a good practical idea of the con- 
fusion, conflict, and wreck: 

0.56, “ Trafalgar.” ~ W. E. D. Stuatt.—Ano- 
ther version of the same, darkening boldly on one 
side; but wanting some relief of light to give 
greater effect to the masses, 


No. 57, “The Nile.” W. Stuart.—Nearly the’ 








On the part of the Club, it| of the scenery and life of the north. 


No. 66. “The devastated Sanctuary.” W. 
E. Deighton. —A grand painting of the Danby 
school, designed with a depth of feeling and atmo- 
spheric and natural effects corresponding with the 
sanguinary struggle between Suetonius and the 
Druids, and Iceni. The fiery reflections and the 
dark gloomy shadows are nobly commingled ; and 
the picture altogether one of the most poetical 
and striking in the Hall. - 

No. 67. “ Elijah in the Wilderness.”—The pro- 
phet is ably done, and the desert is wild and 
savage enough. The manipulation, however, is 
not artistical. 

No. 68. ‘ Captain Cook in the Tropical,” 69, 


i“ Captain Parry in the Polar Regions.” J. W. 


Carmichael.—A contrast between burning heat 
and icy cold; executed with considerable accuracy, 
talent, and effect. 

No. 70. ‘“* The Merchantman.” W. A. Brun- 
ning.—A correct representation of a merchant- 
vessel in its progress from the keelstone to its 
march along the deep. This is quite a national 
production, and of much interest to the most en- 
terprising and far-seeking naval people of modern 
times. 

No. 71. ‘* The Castle of Lourdes.” W. Oliver. 
—Appears tobe a fair and true version of a pictu- 
resque object and surrounding Pyrennean scenery. 
The middle ground and distance are the best parts. 

No. 72. “The Last Struggle of the Ancient 
E. V. Rippingille.—On the 
whole sketchy; the Britons are more barbarian 
than history, even written by the Roman enemy, 
would warrant ; yet there is much beauty in some 
of the females and the groups in which they are 
disposed. 

No. 73. “ Death of Rufus.” C. Branwhite.— 
Of some merit; but not very conspicuous. The 
forest, the wounded king, and Tyrre are naturally 
suggested. 

No. 74. “The Tribtte.”’ G. E. Hicks.—Is a 
— effort, with some fine tones of colour; but 
or drawing, or expression, we must be silent. 


No. 75. “The ordeal 4 fire.’’ C. Stonhouse.— 


An interesting subject, the back ground and its 
figures skilfully treated. The queen and the plough- 
shares are close to the foreground and together: 
and the want of perspective is felt in the principal 
action, , 

No. 76. “ Betrothing Geoffry son of Henry IF.” 
F. S. Cary.—Like’ the foregoing, theré “is hefe a 
still greater want of solidity.’ There is‘a flutter ‘in 
the costume, but, nevertheless, both sentiment and 
an eye for’ colour ‘itt’ several of the~ component 
parts, which promise well. 





No. 77. “ Queen Judith and the Children of 
Ethelwulph.” W. P. Salter.—This is a well com- 
posed, a well arranged, and, generally speaking, a 
well painted picture. The effect is pleasing and 
the story gracefully told. A higher degree of finish 
and stronger expression in the countenances of the 
elder characters would infinitely improve it. 

No. 78. “ Landscape &c.”” W. P. Earl.—Clever 
after the Dutch manner. 

No. 79. “ Shipwreck.” E. Gill.—Another clever ; 
performance, and superior in the perspective to 
the massive catastrophe in front. 

No. 80. “ Edward II. resigning the Crown.”’ J. 
Richardson.—There is so much exaggeration in this 
that we can hardly do justice to what is meritorious 
in it; but there are evidences of considerable power 
and touches of good colour. 

No. 81. “ Prometheus bound.” T.Cole.—An 
academic figure, lacking force; the rocky scenery 
and light upon it deserving of praise. 

No. 82. “* Primate Sancroft, &c. committed to 
the Tower.’’ J. Harwood.—Varied and character- 
istic in expression, and simply dignified in the 
composure of the bishops condemned to prison, 
whilst the contrast of the incensed multitude is 
well opposed to their unresented suffering. Much 
pains has been bestowed by the artist, and a little 
condensation would have added much to the general 
effect. 

No. 83. “ Henry I. receiving tidings of the Ship- 
wreck of his Son.’’ W. M. Egley, jun.—A junior 
effort that may lead to better things. 

No. 84. “ Four Designs for figures of Saints.” 
Sundry hands belonging to the Edinburgh School 
of Design.—Of medieval character, to decorate a 
chapel at Murthly, in Perthshire. 

No. 85. “ The Prodigal’s Return.” W. Macduff. 
—Get on, Macduff, and d—d be he that first cries 
Hold, enough; albeit the subject is rather strangely 
treated. 

No. 86. “ Wreck of the White Ship,’ &. T. A. 
Woolnoth.—The lively in tone rather prevails over 
the sadness of this awful catastrophe. Still the 
fatal event is strikingly portrayed. and the gaieties 
belonging to dress and preceding circumstances, 
when all was life and no danger feared, give an 
additional interest to the calamity. 

No. 87. “The Vision of Jacob.”” L. W: Desanges. 
—The author of No. 16. Jacob, we think, a failure, 
both in himself and the prevalent colour. Some 
sweet enough angelic forms offer a piece of relief. 

No. 88. “ The Widow’s Mite.’ J, E. Millais.— 
A composition full of promise. It possesses sim- 
plicity-and elevation, and is happy in its colouring 
and distribution of lights and shades. 

No. 89. ‘ Blondel discovering Coeur de Lion,” &c. 
C. A. Du Val.—A very fair wandering minstrel, 
the prototype of the candidate for Westminster ; 
who, if he has not a better chance with that consti- 
tuency than our artist could have for a prize in 
Westminster Hall, will certainly not take his seat 
in the adjoining palace as their represeutative: 
yet the picture must not be said to be destitute of 
skill. No. 107, by the same, is in the manner of 
Holbein. . 

No. 90. “ Christ teaching humility.”’ R.S. Lau- 
der; 94, “Christ walking on the Sea,” by the same, 
—These pictures, in several ways, unquestionably 
rank the painter among the foremost of the compe- 
titors in Westminster Hall; and we feel some sur- 
prise that no choice fell on him. The slightest 
short-falling in both lies in the figure of Christ, as 
if the artist’s hand had succumbed to the lofty cone 
ceptions of his mind; but still there is nothing posi- 
tively to censure, and nearly all around partakes 
of artistic merit. There is harmony of colour- 
ing; there is varied emotion and strong expression 
in the male spectators, and no less grace, beauty, 
and: sentiment in the female heads. The first is 
the'most finished; and, indeed, in the last there is 
an°appearance'of incompleteness. Still, even in 
regard to:it; we cannot think justice has been meted 


out to. Mr. Lauder. : 


No, 91, Phe grief cf Adam and Eve at finding 
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the dead body of Abel.” H. Tiffin.—There are 
some sad errors in drawing, and plump as Eve is, 
there is yet something masculine about her. The 
first effect is impressive. 

No. 92. “ Rizpah.”” Lord Compton.—We have 
already noticed; and it is an able composition, 
affecting in the watching over the dead bodies of 
the sons of Saul, and the accessories in solemn 
consonancy with the pathetic scene. 

No. 96. ‘‘ Christ blessing little Children.’’ W. 
H. Furze.—Possesses a fine tone and evidence of a 
fine taste, founded on a just appreciation of the 
beauties of old masters. There is more of grace 
than vigour; but it is among the leading pieces in 
the exhibition. 

No. 98. “The Expulsion.” J.Sant.—From Mil- 


‘Son by a little Child.” A. Jerome.—Has nothing 
to remove it from the class of ordinary success. 

No. 120. “ Edwin and Emma.” J. F. Gilbert. 
—Ditto; but rather more trite. 

Three statues,—of Hampden, by Foley; Lord 
Clarendon, by Marshall; and Lord ‘Falkland, by 
John Bell, conclude the hall, but.add no feature of 
sufficient interest to induce us to extend our cata- 
logue raisonée. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
Tue Second Report of the Special Committee 
on the Course of Instruction and Management of 
the School of Design, recommends— 

That the method of instruction in the Branch 
Schools shall be, as far as possible, and as speedily 


hl) 


» assimilated to that laid down for the 





ton, is Miltonic in the distance; but we cannot 
commend the appearance, forms, or tints of our 
first parents. The picture is a mixture of merits 
and defects. 

No. 99. “The Acts of Mercy.” W. Riviere.—Is 
another picture of very mixed character, with some 
parts which we highly admire, and others which 
seem putin as it were to detract from and mar 
their excellences, The work altogether is no dis- 
credit to the subject nor to the occasion of a na- 
tional call, though it is not much in accordance 
with that call. 

_ No. 100. “Rebecca.” A. Aglio.—Rather pleas- 
ing. 

No. 101. “ Arch of Constantine ;” 104, “ Arch 
of Titus.” W. Parrot.—Two architectural subjects, 
skilfully drawn, and the first enlivened by an eccle- 
siastical procession. 

No. 102. “ Sir John Moore carried from the 
field,” &c. Alex..Christie—Does not inspire the 
highest opinion of the executive talents of the 
director of the Edinburgh School of Design. 

No. 103. “Scene in Macbeth.” W. Havell.—The 
gloom of the sky and scenery is admirably suited 
to the deed of darkness, and the whole painted 
with a depth of feeling truly inspired by the idea 
of murder most foul, and the place most fit for its 
perpetration. 

No, 105. “ Funeral of Henry VII.’ E. A. 
Goodall. —On the spot, and near the chapel of 
Henry in the Abbey, the architecture is well exe- 
cuted, the shadows rather too dark, some mistakes 
in coatume and ceremonial, but the whole a for- 
cibly touched and effective picture. 

No. 106. “Shipwreck.” R. Watson.—Here the 


as p 

Head School. That a course of lectures on the 
history, principles, and practice of Ornamental 
Art shall be delivered at least once a year in each 
of the Branch Schools, by a competent person, to 
be appointed by the Council, subject to the appro- 
val of the Board of Trade, and to be specially re- 
munerated. That the masters of the Branch Schools 
shall, in all possible cases, be taken from among 
the masters, or the most advanced students, of the 
Head School. And that the Board of Trade be 
requested to take into immediate consideration the 
imperative necessity of affording more efficient 
accommodation to the Head School of Design, in 
Somerset House, by providing spacious and well- 
ventilated apartments for the purposes of instruc- 
tion; a lecture and exhibition room; sufficient 
space for the museum and library of reference ; and 
especially a room to be expressly used for the pur- 
poses of the modellers, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, July 27, 1847. 
M. ve LamMarting, after each session, pays a visit 
to his constituents, to give them an account of the 
political mission with which he is invested by them. 
What another man would do by writing—Sir Ro- 
bert Peel for instance—M. de Lamartine, though 
perfectly competent to handle a pen, prefers doing 
vivd voce after dinner, in the midst of an assem- 
bly electrified by the sparkling gas emitted by 
champagne. Every man according to his taste. 
The taste of M. de Lamartine regularly gives birth 
to a speech, often remarkable by brilliancy of ex- 





sea and sky do not accord with the incident, but 
there is much laudable art even in their discre- 
pancies (was Turner thought of?), and the whole 
composition is of a superior class. 

No. 108. “ Charles I. erecting his Standard at 
Nottingham.” H. Dawson.—Wants variety, and 
is a poor subject. 

No. 109. Mr. Sidney Cooper’s “ Waterloo” we 
have twice referred to in terms of deserved eulogy; 
and so we have of No. 112, Sir W. Allan’s more 
extended particularisation of that battle, both un- 
questionably very fine pictures. 

No. 110. “ Attack on the Spanish Armada.” 
C. Bentley.—Is a painting of much merit; the ship- 
ping and the: sea, the cloudy sky and the misty 
distance, all well managed. 

No. 111. “ Evening.” H. B. Ziegler.—With too 
much sameness, a pleasing landscape. 

No. 113. “Landscape.” J. Peel.—Of a different 
character, and rugged where the former is mono- 
tonous. 

No. 114, “Babylon,” &c. 
portant. 

No. 115. “ Battle of St. Vincent.” W. A. Knell. 
—Somewhat ecattery, but a spirited view of the 
motions of the fight. 

No. 116. “Vortigern,” &c. E. Holmes.—The 
subject is made too subordinate to the landscape. 

No. 117. “ Romance.” J. Eagles, A.M. 118. 
“ Dejanira.” The same.—Mr. Eagles is not quite 
A.M. in painting. These are imitations of Salvator 
and Poussin, and not very fortunate. 

No, 119. “ Henry I, informed of the lose of his 


F. C. Lewis.—Unim- 





pr , and often by confusion of ideas and in- 
consistency of reasoning. This year, the illustrious 
orator has not failed in his customary tactics. After 
a brilliant exordium, in which he affirms, somewhat 
lightly, that the “ honours bestowed on an obscure 
citizen by the town of Macon,” offer a spectacle 
“ which has never occurred but once in the annals 
of the literary world,” namely, in Greece, when 
Herodotus of Halycarnassus, on his return from his 
travels, read before the whole of Greece, assembled 
for the Olympic games, the first book of his nar- 
ratives, and was by her proclaimed the father of 
history ;—after this exordium, somewhat inflated for 
the occasion, M. de Lamartine gave us the benefit 
of his opinions of the French Revolution, supple- 
mentary chapter of the “‘ Histoire des Girondins.” 

The Revolugion, according to him, was the de- 
velopment of a new idea, or a new group of ideas: 
those of Fenelon in his ‘‘ Telemachts,” of Mon- 
tesquieu in the “ Esprit des Lois,” of J. J. Rous- 
seau in the “ Contrat Social.” The Revolution is 
accomplished. The authors of it disappear, car- 
ried away by the storm which they themselves have 
raised ; the genius of the past (Napoleon), exhumed 
from the middle ages, rises above the ruins made 
by ’89, and grasps, in the name of discipline, the 
control of anarchical society. A few dogmas, how- 
ever, have endured‘and outlived. The orator exa- 
mines these one after another. The first dogma of 
revolutionary philosophy is peace ; peace, which M. 
dé* Lamartine professes himself ready to uphold 
against all, with or against government. The se- 
cond of these dogmas is the sovoreignty of the 





people. It exists in point of right, but in practic, 
it.is odiously restrained. The exercise of it is de. 
pendent upon the possession of a fortune, which ha 
no relation to capacity for voting. Election unde 
the influence of material conditions is materia) 
Now reason tells us that Election is spiritual, like 
the idea of the Revolution; that it reckons by 
souls, not by farthings, 

Another dogma is the liberty of conscience. The 
orator demonstrates that a religion of majority, with 
a civil concordat, by which the state affects the 
control of consciences in the empire, is incompat. 
ible with true and impartial liberty of conscience, 

Does the democratic royalty of 1830 exist in al] 
its purity? M.deLamartine further treats this ques. 
tion; he is of opinion that the present monarchy, 
abusing the resources created by and for despotism, 
threatens to absorb, in a given time, the moral 
power of the country. 

The liberty of the Press is another revolutionary 
dogma; and government, by crushing certain or. 
gans of public opinion, vivifying certain others, 
and throwing into the scale—in favour of the latter, 
and against the former—its antipathies and its 
gratitude, coins, as it were, for the use of citizens, a 
spurious currency of public opinion. 

Lastly, enfranchised France exercises over all 
nations behind her in this respect a natural in. 
fluence, without which she runs the risk of see. 
ing her national existence weakened, and her 
cause isolated in Europe. Is this patronage, on 
the part of the present government, loyally and 
nobly exercised? M. de Lamartine seems to be 
very far from entertaining the affirmative. He 
accordingly concludes that we are under a ri. 
gime of reaction, a régime which, however, must not 
inspire us with more than reasonable fear. For, 
does he say, when pieces of ordnance have ex- 
ploded and vomited their contents on our battle. 
tields, they experience, by the very reaction of their 
detonation, a movement which throws them back. 
It is what artillerymen call “le recul du canon.” 
“ Well, political reactions are nothing but the back- 
ward movement of cannon in artillery. Reactions 
are the recul of ideas!” (Great applause.) 

What are we to expect will succeed this state of 
reaction? M.de Lamartine examines this ques- 
tion under two aspects. He shews the monarchy 
retrieving its errors, and faithful to the origin she 
owes to the popular will. He next looks upon her 
as forgetful of this principle, and revolting against 
the influence of progressive ideas. In the first 
case she prospers, in the second she is carried 
away by “the revolution of public conscience, the 
revolution of contempt.” 

In the end opinion must triumph,—Opinion, a 
mysterious power defined with much brilliancy by 
M. de Lamartine. 

“To reign,’’ he says, “‘she requires neither the 
dagger of revenge, nor the sword of justice, nor the 
scaffold of terror. She holds in her bands the equi- 
librium between ideas and institutions, she holds 
in her hands the scales of the human mind.” In 
one of the scales the orator places prejudices of all 
sorts, the divine right of kings, distinctions of 
right between the castes, the spirit of conquest, 
Simoniacal unions between the clergy and the em- 
pire, &c. -In the other, “That which of all God's 
creations is the least tangible, the least weighty,— 
light!’ and he shews us the scales turned by this 
irresistible power. ; 

The toast given by M. de Lamartine after this 
speech was, ‘To the regular, progressive, and cot 
tinued triumph of human reason.” It might have 
been given, ‘To the triumph of imagination and 
of Utopia.” 

Another speech, less pompous but very uselil 
and very remarkable, was spoken yesterday in the 
Chamber of Peers by M. de Montalembert. He 
put questions to Government relative to the mt 
nagement of public works, in so far as historical 
monuments are concerned. And the amouat of 
scandalous abuses, of follies dearly remunerated, 
of admifistrative blunders which he exposed is 
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really marvellous. He mentioned, for instance, 
the pretended repairs to the church of St. Denis, 
the tomb of our kings. The only object attained 
by them is that of having demolished a tower 
and one of the fagades; this has cost 7,000,000f. 
(280,000/.) ; and a collection of apocryphal statues 
therein introduced under pretence of restoring 
the royal tombs destroyed by the revolution. The 
architect who was blest with this bright idea be- 
took himself simply to. a store of national antiqui- 
ties, whence he provided himself with statues, bassi- 
relievi, and casual fragments; ‘‘ these were then 
arranged,” continues the orator, “in a complete 
museum of apocryphes and anachronisms, now become 
the laughing-stock ofconnoisseurs, The ancient tomb 
of Valentine de Milan comprised four statues, these 
were separated and divided into three different mo- 
numents. The last king to whose memory a mauso- 
leum was erected at St. Denis was Henri II. But 
now you see there those of Henri III., of Henri IV., 
of Louis XIV., and even of Louis XV. That of 
Louis XV. is constructed from the ruins of the 
ancient tombs of the Duchess de Joyeuse, of the 
Countesse de Brissac, and of the wife of a sculptor 
of the name of Moitte (laughter). Bad taste, you 
may perceive, has its epigramatical side.” (In- 
creased laughter, as the Parc aux Cerfs is recalled 
to mind. 

The ac was not less witty in attacking the 
interior decorations of the Chamber of Peers, in 
which he pr d his speech. He drew atten- 
tion to the absurdity of erecting full-length statues 
to MM. de Turgot and Portalis, when Napoleon was 
only honoured by a simple medallion. From 
thence he went on to the tomb of the Emperor, 
and bitterly criticised the selection of the bassi- 
relievi which had been demanded of the archi- 
tect:—‘* What,” ‘he exclaimed, “ when we had in 
real life, in his military life, the finest subjects that 
could be offered to sculpture, you go and select 
++. What ?allegories! Now, gentlemen, of all 
the stupid nonsense ever invented by man, the 
most stupid of all, I think, is Allegory.’ (Gene- 
ral laughter.) 

Amongst the allegories is that of Administra- 
tive Centralisation. ‘ Do you seize, gentlemen,” 
exclaimed the orator, “all the beauty of this 
image, which will have for its object the represen- 
tation of Administrative Centralisation?..... As 
for me, I would suggest to the artist to take as an 
emblem a pile of green ledgers—(roars of laugh- 
ter)—I cannot form any other conception.” 

The French Academy held, the day before yes- 
terday, its great annual meeting. The great prize 
of poetry (subject: “The Discovery of Steam’’) 
was decreted to M. Amedée Pommier. Another 
poet, M. Brideux, obtained a medal of 2500f. 
(100/.) for a work entitled “‘ Les Bretons;’’ M. 
Jules Sandeau 2000f. for a novel entitled “‘ Made- 
leine ;” M. de Cormenin (Timon) 3000f. for his 
“Entretiens de Village.’ Translators have also 
had their share of literary rewards. 1500f. were 
given to M. Moreau, who has translated the “ City 
of God” of St. Augustin; the same to M. de Ville- 
marqué for a translation of the popular songs of 
Britanny; 1000f. to a translator of Juvenal, and 
1000f. to a translator of Tacitus. Nothing very 
remarkable occurred at this solemnity. It was 
presided by M. Alexis de Tocqueville. 











SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

The. alleged Lunatics’ Friends Society met at 
the British Coffee-house on Monday, Mr. Percival 
in the chair, when a long and interesting report 
was read by the secretary, in which many instances 
of cruel oppression, not only of the insane but of 
the sane, incarcerated upon false charges and cor- 
rupt evidence, were brought forward. The insuf- 
ficiency of the existing system of supervision to 
protect the harmless and innocent in public mad- 

jouses and private asylums was forcibly insisted 
~ and great anxiety expressed for the adoption 


h 
y 
t) 


ing humanity from tyranny of the worst description. 
The ministeringof clerical access and advice was one 
of the most prominent of these propositions, but 
others aimed at the loose mode of getting medical 
certificates, the brutalities still practised upon pa- 
tients, and other grievances stated to the meeting. 
The bill brought into and thrown out of parliament 
was canvassed, and the meeting finally separated 
in the hope that public sympathy would be yet 
more widely and strongly excited in favour of the 
wretched beings whose cause it had taken up. The 
balance of subscriptions in hand was only about 402. 





ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
Heinrich Theodor Rétscher. 
{Continued from p. 305.] 

In our concluding observations of the preceding 
paper we endeavoured to shew the manner in 
which a work of art assumes during its growth 
the fairest proportions, and to explain how it hap- 
pens that the artist himself may afterwards be 
surprised at the discovery of beauties in his own 
production which he was quite unconscious of while 
giving it existence. And that it does so happen; 
‘* that he is often astonished at the wisdom that is 
afterwards brought to light; that references are 
disclosed, which, while his creative faculty was in 
activity, he was far from bearing within him in a 
developed state, but which, nevertheless, present 
themselves to thought, is just the most eloquent 
testimony in proof of his poetical genius.” 

To the observation which Prof. Rétscher proceeds 
to make we desire to call particular attention, and 
we therefore lay the greatest stress upon it. Its 
acceptance we conceive to be of the utmost im- 
portance. Nor is it of partial, but of general ap- 
plication; and it is for that very reason we should 
wish it to make its way, and sink deeply in the 
minds of all, although here but referring to the 
imagination, as shewn in the production of a work 
of art: it is, namely, ‘‘ that the imagination then 
only receives a confirmation of its really poetical 
character, when the forms it calls forth, and the 
connexion in which it places these with each other, 
are reasonable in themselves, and can be justified 
by reflection. For inasmuch as philosophic thought 
is, generally speaking, the highest tribunal which 
decides on the worth or worthlessness of the object 
in regard to the idea therein contained, from it, 
and from it alone, can also the work of art receive 
its positive estimation. For the absolute cause 
why it affects men’s minds, why it carries the pro- 
foundest emotions of the inner man into the most 
hidden walks of life, and produces at all times 
these lasting effects, is to be found in the genuine 
intrinsic worth of the thoughts, and in the charm 
of the form which they have woven around them- 
selves, and made their covering.’’* 

What a vast amount of worthless printed matter ! 
how great the sum of troubles and vexations, ay 
and of misery too, would then be spared us, if on 
the road of life, as well as in the pleasant walks of 
art and poesy, we were to remember and act ac- 





* These opinions of Prof. Ritscher forcibly remind us 
of some remarks made by one whom we have often men- 
tioned in our various papers, and whom indeed we do 
love to quote, not only on account of the justness of his 
views and the accuraty of his observation, but also becate 
we affectionately cherish his memory, and feel a pleasure 
in recalling those days when we used to listen to him, 
deriving delight as well as much instruction from his con- 
versation, rich as it was on all concerning that art to 
which he was so entirely devoted. The lamented John 
Constable is he of whom we speak. It was once when 
looking through a collection of prints together, and talk- 
ing of the imitators of Claude, that he said to us, ‘‘ My 
dear B——, the first grand requisite for a work of art— 
and it is absolutely neces: that it should have it—is 
common sense. Now look at this would-be Claude! Be- 
cause Claude painted temples, this imitator paints a temple 
too; but he has put it where none could ever pony 
have been: the whole thing, you see, is unnatural; there 
is no common sense in the picture ; and this is as neces- 





easures to remedy these evils, and save suffer- 


cording to this truth, that philosophic thought is 
the highest authority, whose judgment alone decides 
an object’s sterling worth. For our own part, our 
nature is far from being a cold or calculating one; 
on the contrary, we are quickly excited by the 
recital of a brave or noble act, or when reading of 
glorious deeds our sympathies are perhaps too 
easily aroused; we are affected, we are powerfully 
affected, by the appearances of external nature, 
and a thrill will often vibrate through our whole 
being, and we are suddenly half blinded by the 
tears that have forced themselves forward, we 
hardly know how or why, and which, without falling, 


‘provokingly keep balancing themselves on our 


eye-lashes, though others the while give way to 
no emotion, or proclaim it only by the merry 
sounds of gaiety and gladness. Moreover, long 
ere we knew what criticism or a critic was, we 
found delight, a still unsatisfied, a deep delight, 
in works purely imaginative, and in all that was 
poetry. As we grew, the feeling seemed to grow 
with us; and still, despite the care and the striving, 
the sorrows and the disappointments, which he 
must experience who would know all that is con- 
tained in that one weighty word “ life,’’ still is 
that delight undiminished; still, and we are thank- 
ful for the blessing, have the poet’s words a mighty 
power over us; he still can make us forget even 
ourselves, and all that is near and around us. 

And that it is so, instead of inclining us to set 
aside the authority of calm reflection, makes us 
rather feel the necessity of having some stay by 
which we may hold fast, lest we go adrift on the 
shoreless ocean of sudden impulse and of unwar- 
rantable emotion. We turn to it as to a friend— 
the “ tried friend’’— who, knowing what human 
frailty is, but secure against its weakness, may be 
our councillor and our guide. Our imagination is 
so easily kindled that we are conscious it needs a 
check ; we dare not trust implicitly to our feelings, 
for we are but too well aware how easily they are 
excited. 

Indeed, we believe thatevery work of the imagina- 
tion must undergo the proof by having this standard 
applied to it: before this tribunal it must appear; 
here must it be weighed, and if here found want- 
ing must be rejected. And this on the same prin- 
ciple, that we confidently assert there is no real 
wisdom but where there is conformity to moral 
laws; that our notions of good, of honour, of right, 
and of wrong, are utterly false and delusive as long 
as they are in opposition to a higher code than 
that by which men are too apt to allow themselves 
to be governed. 

The remarks which follow those we have quoted 
above are so excellent that we give them in the 
author’s own words, ‘ Were the emanations of 
the reflecting and the poetic mind not rays of one 
and the same.sun, the former would never be able 
to approach and enter into the being of the latter. 
If, on the other side, they were identical in the 
sense that they were in congruity, then at once 
were an end of the distinction between science 
and art, between comprehension and intuition; 
and the profoundest distinctions would thus be 
drawn into the night of indistinctiveness, and 
become entirely effaced. Unity, therefore, and dis- 
tinction in both. Reflection enters into the poeti- 
cal inspiration. Thought enters into the work of 
art, because it there finds again and hails its very 
own nature; because it there beholds its entity in 
an embodied shape, and sees the whole process by 
which it accommodates opposites ; because there it 
sees the infinite, which gives itself precision, and 
sets itself a boundary, made perceptible to the 
senses. But the thinker also transmutes imme- 
diately this beauteous covering, and the charming 
abundance of living forms, which the poet has 





* We give the original of this passage, which is much 
more concise than we, from the nature of the sub; t, are 
able to render it in our own language. ‘* Waren ken 
und Dichten nicht Strahien ein und derselben Sonne, so 
kénnte Ersteres dem Letzteren sich tiberhaupt niemals 





sary for a picture as it is a poem should have it in 
onder to be good for any thing.” 


nahern und in dasselbe eingehen,” 
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united in a whole into impalpable thoughts, and 
so leads them back to their absolute source and 
truth.” 

Throughout these papers it has been our wish to 
shew that we have nothing to dread for the crea- 
tions of the poet from this exercise of philosophic 
thought: we need not fear that, like the freezing 
breath of winter, its very approach will nip the 
delicate germs of fancy, and chill the warm feel- 
ings of the poet in the same manner as the sap is 
stagnated in the flower by the bleak winds that 
pass over it. It seeks not to destroy, but will 
only follow the intricate windings it may discover, 
and bring all to light, and endue all with con- 
sciousness.* When, therefore, we thus occupy 
ourselves with a work of art, and descend into its 
depths, the detail becomes familiar to us: in the 
general view, consequently, nothing appears con- 
fused; it presents itself to us as distinct, well- 
ordered, and intelligible. The difference between 
the knowledge obtained of a great work by such 
study, and an acquaintance the result of mere su- 
perficial observation, may not inaptly be likened 
to the view taken by two persons from an emi- 
nence of the widely-spreading scene below them. 
The one, who has travelled from this city to yon 
distant town—who has taken, not only the broad 
lines of road which are just discernible beneath, 
but occasionally also the bye-paths across fields, 
and through woods and hamlets, not visible, of 
course, from so great a height—discovers a hundred 
familiar spots, finds a hundred landmarks; and, 
though the lines of communication from place to 
place vanish from the sight, he knows they are 
there, and, in his mind’s eye, can trace out and 
follow them. Nor does this disturb his enjoyment 
of the magnificent prospect: its vastness suffers 
no diminution because he recognises rock and 
promontory, or speck-like towers. Allis blended 
together in the grand panorama which impresses 
itself on his mind: as his gaze ranges round, he 
stops not to dwell on the topographical detail, of 
which, however, he has the while a perfect consci- 
ousness. The other, wholly unacquainted with 
the country, is also delighted with the prospect 
which opens before him; but he sees only the 
most prominent features of the landscape: he can- 
not follow the river as it disappears behind the 
hill, nor does he know anght of the villages and 
towns which its stream brings in nearer connexion 
with each other. For this information he must be 
dependent on another; and it is only after he has 
visited the spot many times that he makes out the 
country, and discovers what was before unseen. 

And whence arises the frequent exclamation, 
‘that certain works are inexhaustible !’’ — that 
** oné continually finds new beauties in them !”— 
but from the better compfehension of the artist’s 
intention, which ensues when we have gained an 
insight into the particular parts of his work, and 
of their bearing upon each other and upon thé 
whole? Is it not a circumstance of constant oc- 
currence that we have a quite different opinion of 
a book after having read it several times to what 
we had before? We may not be able to, account 
for it to ourselves so intelligibly or philosophically 
as Prof. Rotscher has done; but the real reason is 
the one here assigned. ‘‘ It is superficial obser- 
vation that gets no farther than abstract generality, 
and that stops at particular parts. Profound search- 
ing seeks depth, that is, it seeks to explain a mys- 
terious state of being. And what else is mysteri- 
ous than the manner in which the universal, the 
idea, has won individual form and life; how, in a 
word, it has revealed itself as a plastic, and by so 
doing, as a concrete power 2” 

Thus have we endeavoured to make known to 


* “ Glaubt nicht das sey bedeutungsvoll das Dunkle; 
Nein, das Bedeutungsvolle ist las Klare. 


Die hohe Kunst ist reich so wie das Licht, 

Ein und herrlich Vieleck ist ihr Tempel ; 

Sie duldet jede Farbe, nur kein Dunkel; 

Wo Dunkel herrscht, da hat die Kunst geféhit.” 
TEGNER, 








our countrymen the views of Prof. Rotscher, as 
they are to be found in his, we believe, first essay 
on the Philosophy of Art —a philosophy which, 
never dreaming, of course, of proving that by mere 
reflection a great work can be produced, teaches, 
when such work is once extant, how we may learn 
to understand and to appreciate it. Step by step, 
like Socrates with his opponents, does he lead us 
on to his end; never advancing to a new point till 
the path behind him has been cleared of every dif- 
ficulty, nor till he has won and can maintain the 
ground upon which he stands. From the first line 
till. the very last word he never loses sight of his 
aim. He pursues it steadily, and as we read we 
feel that he is carrying us forwards. 

It is our earnest hope that we have succeeded in 
impressing those whose opinions are worth having 
with a high notion of Prof. Rétscher’s merits: 
where this is not the case, we feel that it is our- 
selves who are to blame; and that we must hear 
the reproach of having executed our task in an 
unsatisfactory and imperfect manner. 

The last ten or twelve pages of the essay are 
devoted to remarks on criticism generally, and the 
different positions the critic is authorised to take 
in regard to the works on which he has to pronounce 
judgment: hcw the sharacter of some demand that 
they should be dealt with unsparingly ; how the 
tendency of others, or the time in which they ap- 
pear, is to be regarded; and how, according to 
certain circumstances, one work is to be viewed as 
a mere ephemeral production, while another be- 
comes valuable as forming a link, or marking a 
gradation in the historical development of a nation’s 
mind. Nothing can be juster or better said than 
the opinions expressed in these pages on the all- 
important subject of criticism, “ the conditions of 
which neither feeling alone nor abstract intelligent 
Teflection is able to fulfil’? Would that Professor 
Rotscher’s notions of the calm and dignity, which 
from its judicial position belongs to criticism, by 
nature ever dispassionate, might find their way to 
England, to those especially on the high seat of 
authority! For here, as in all beside, are funda- 
mental principles; and it is from an ignorance or 
non-observance of them that has arisen the worth- 
less criticism, or rather absence of criticism, which 
distinguishes our literary journals. The work, in 
its totality, in the execution and arrangement of 
the parts, with style, &c.,—all is lost sight of in ad- 
miration of certain passages, or in an essay on 
matters which have nothing whatever to do with 
the book in question ; and which is only made use 
of as a medium for introducing the writer’s views 
on politics, or some other equally foreign matter. 
The work is used, as Sheridan once said of certain 
insignificant members in the House of Commons, 
“as pegs to hang hats on.” We might instance 
several articles in the numbers of our most aristo- 
cratic reviews—for, Heaven help us! there is such 
a thing as aristocracy even in literature—which 
would do equally well for any other work as for 
that one to which they are appended in the as- 
sumed shape of criticism. Weare far from mean- 
ing to derogate from the intrinsic value of the 
articles in question; we only intend to maintain 
that they cannot possibly be considered as criti- 
cism, properly so called. They are excellent dis- 
quisitions on the state of parties at a certain period, 
on the literature of a country at any given time, 
op the influence of the spread of science among a 
people : as independent essays, they are admirable 
specimens of this sort of writing; but whether a 
work which is to treat on one or other of these 
subjects comes up to the approved standard of 
excellence; whether it will bear the test of com- 

arison or analisation ; whether the parts, if good 
in themselves, are well put together, so as to form 
a pleasing and intelligible whole,—these are mat- 
ters with which few reviewers of the present day 
ever think even of occupying themselves. 

Let us now look at those dramatic works, to the 
consideration of which the essay on the Philosophy 
of Art was intended as an introduction. 





THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER OF TANBENHAIN, 
A Ballad. (From the German of Biirger.) 
In the parson’s garden of Tanbenhain, 
By night in the bower it is dreary ; 
It whispers and moans so ss 
It rustles, and flutters, and struggles to flee, 
Like a dove from the falcon’s eyry. 


There creeps a flame round the reedy pond; 
It glimmers and shimmers so ruesome ; 

A spot is there where no grass does grow, 

Where the rain and the dew no moisture know, 
Where sighs the wind so grewsome. 


All guileless as a turtle-dove 
as Rosetta the parson’s daughter; 
The maiden was youthful, and lovely, and fine; 
Hied many a wooer to Tanbenhain, ‘ 
And for their wedded fere sought her. 


oo o’er the valley, aloft on the hill, 
eyond the brook peacefully streaming, 
A castle looks down on the village below; 
The walls are like silver, like steel the roo 
The windows like mirrors are gleaming. 


There revelled the Lord of Falkenstein 
In health, and in wealth, and in wassail: 

The eye of the maid by the castle is ta’en; 

Her heart by its lord, as he bounds o’er the plain 
In gay hunting-garb, to the castle, ; 


He wrote her a letter on paper so fine, 
With golden borders surrounded ; 

He sent her his picture, so joyous and bold, 

Encased in a locket of pearis and of gold; 
And a ring with rare gems around it. 


‘*O, let them hie hither and thither,” he said, 
“To their own confusion they sue thee; 
For Rosetta there’s something better in store ; 
A proud knight with vassals and castles a score, 
one, I deem, should woo thee. 


I have a few kind words to speak unto thee, 
Kind words to be told in thine ear; but 

The answer must also be told in mine ear; 

At midnight, Rosetta, you'll find me quite near: 
Have courage, sweet maiden, and fear not. 


Then list, love, to-night in the wheat-field hard by, 
To the quail’s shrill summons for mating; ~ 
When the nightingale poe his tuneful throat, 
Alluring his love in a deep-thrilling note, 
Have courage, and keep me not waiting.” 


He came all muffied in mantle and hood, 
When —* murkiest hour was pealing: 

With bread he sought the dogs to beguile, 

With jard and _ begirded the while, 
And on tiptoe softly stealing. 


Then he warbled alone in the wheat-field hard by 
The ote shrill summons ‘for mating; 
Then the nightingale poured his tuneful throat, 
Alluring his love ina oe here! note ; 
And Rosetta, ah, kept him not waiting! 


The tale that he told to the ear and the heart 
f the maid was so witching winning; 
Ah, woman’s trust is so fond and so fain! 
No wiles did he spare, for his passion to gain 
The heart that to yield was beginning. 


He swore by all that is solemn and dread, 
That he would be faithful for ever : 
And while she resisted, and while he still sued, 
He vowed by all that is holy and ¥ 
“O rue it, sweet maid, shalt thou never!” 


To the bower with sweet pea-blossoms perfumed, 
Still and lone hath he led her affrighted. 

How throbbeth her bosom! her heart how it heaves! 

Ah, the foul breath of passion, like mildew the leaves, 
The poor matden for ever hath blighted! 


When soon the purple blossoms ’gin fade, 
Round the fragrant bower that cluster, 

The maiden, alas, is all ailing and woe; 

Her cheeks so rosy grow white as the snow; 
Her bright eyes dim their lustre. 


And when, by and by, the green pod on the stem 
Expands into ripeness and marrow— 
When cherries and strawberries redden and swell, 
Too full is her bosom, ah, piteous to tell, 
And her silken gown too narrow ! 


And when for the sickle the harvest is ripe, 
The maiden is loath to reveal it; 

And when over hill and dale, valley and steep, 

And over the stubble the autumn-winds sweep, 
No longer can she conceal it. 


Her father, a hard and a rigid man, 
The poor maiden sternly upbraided; 
“Since thou for the cradle a bantling hast found, 
To find him a sire, false wanton, thou’rt bound; 
Begone on thine errand, degraded!” 


fs glow, 


— sleet and wind raging in gusty blasts, 
t . 


t’s dark hour he spurns her: 
0” and o’er crags, and o’er rocks she clomb, 
Th her at last to her Falkenstein’s home, 
To-tell of the grief that burns her, 
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om she clasps him with passionate sobs : 
Te Mich tears, 1 conjure—I —— thee, 
Oh, make once more good what thou evil hast wrought; 
It is thou that upon me dishonour hast brought, 
To honour again, then, restore me.’ 


« Poor thing,” he res nded, ‘‘ it grieves me to hear ’t; 
The old man shall have measure for measure. 

But make thyself easy, and here with me stay, 

'll cherish and nourish thee all the long day, 
The rest we'll talk o’er at our leisure.” 


«Oh, speak not of resting or tarrying here! 
That will not to honour restore me ; 

Since thou to me erst hast plighted thy vow, 

Oh, seal it at God’s holy altar now, a 
*Fore people and priest, I implore thee ! 


“Ab, simpleton; this thought ne’ercame in my mind ; 
*Twere surely sad fooling to wed thee. 

I spring from nobles of mighty estate ; 

Tis aly for equals with equals to mate ; 
My name would be sullied, I redde ye. 


Sweet maiden, I'll hold by the vow I have made ; 
My heart thou shalt ever retain, love ; 

And if thou couldst fancy my yeoman so bold, 

I'd give with him gleesome a good sum in gold: 
Thy lover I still may remain, love.” 


“ May God, thou false, perjured, and faithless man— 
May God with his vengeance pursue thee! 

If wedding me sully thy noble blood, 

O villain, why was I then erst deeméd good 
For thee to dishonour to woo me? 


So go, then, and choose thee a noble bride, 
eaven’s direct reprisal will speed it. 
God seeth and heareth and judgeth aright : 
The measure that thou to me metest this night, 
To thee shall it tenfold be meted ! 


Then feel, thou false traitor, the pangs that I feel, 
When of honour bereft, and despairing! 

Then dash thy shame-crimsonéd brow ’gainst the wall, 

Then through thy brain maddened send cursing a ball, 
Fell demon, to demons repairing !” 


She started, she rallied a moment, then rushed 

In despair from the castle, confounded ; 
O'er moors and morasses, through thistle and thorn, 
Her reason with sorrow and rage overworn, 

All panting and bleeding, she bounded 


“Oh, whither, O merciful God, shall I flee ? 
To whom upon earth shall I wend me?” 

Of honour bereft and despairing she fled, 

Then home to the parsonage garden she sped : 
“Oh, that death would in mercy befriend me!” 


She staggered, in hand and in foot benumbed— 

She crawled to the bower unholy ; 
When sudden there shot through her throe upon throe, 
As she lay on the brushwood mantled with snow, 

And the withered leaves rustling lowly. 


"Mid agony wild and unspeakable pangs 
There sprung forth an-infant blossom : 
And soon as his piteous wailing she hears, 
From her hair the silver bodkin she tears, 

And plunges it deep in his bosom! 


But scarce is the bloody deed done, when, alas ! 
To reason awaketh the maiden : 

Oh, what a chill horror now freezes her blood ! 

She shrieketh, she raveth, she calleth on God, 
And wringeth her hands guilt-laden. 


With her bloody nails she has dug him a grave 
. Mong the rushes so drearily waving : 

God shield thee, poor infant—God shield thee, forlorn, 
But sheltered for ever from sorrow and scorn ! 

For me the gaunt gibbet is craving!” 


This is the flame round the reedy pond; 
It'glimmers. and shimmers so ruesome ; 
This is the spot where no grass does grow, 
Where the rain and the dew no moisture know, 
ere sighs the wind so grewsome! 


Aloft by the garden a gaunt gibbet stands ; 
Aloft on its summit so eerie, 

wae sombre and sunken a skull to and fro : 

The skull it is 1exs—on a grave lone and low 
It looks down ’mid the rushes so dreary ! 


And nightly adown from the gib 
Adown from its summit so en Ahaaiel 

Plits sudden a spectre all ghastly and wan: 

'Twould fain the flame quench, but in vain it strives on, 
And whines ‘mong the rushes so dreary: 


Joseru Cavvin. 





calculable importance, and tended in an eminent 
degree to raise it to the vast influence which it 
now possesses, and not inaptly described as a 
Fourth Estate of the Realm! the extraordinary 
efforts made to obtain intelligence from every 
quarter of the globe when the interests of the 
entire human race were so perilously at stake, the 
expenditure lavished, and the superior talent em- 
ployed, gave a new tone and more exalted impulse to 
newspaper publication, till its powers have reached 
the overwhelming magnitude at which we, of the 
present day, see them perpetually exercised. In 
his parliamentary and public life, Mr. Walter dis- 
played indomitable activity and perseverance ; aud 
his name will be for ever connected with the ame- 
lioration of the Poor Laws, and almost every effort 
of the last twenty years for bettering the conditions 
of the lower classes of the people. Christian feel- 
ing, generous liberality, and true patriotism went 
hand in hand with him in these respects; and he 
was truly rich in all good works. propounded for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures. The accumula- 
tion ofa large fortune as principal proprietor of the 
Times newspaper, and his authority in that journal, 
enabled him to take a prominent part in uplifting 
the depressed and succouring the unfortunate: no 
person of the age perhaps possessed such prodi- 
gious means, and assuredly no one more earnestly 
and effectually devoted them to heal the grievances 
of the poor, confirm the rights of the middle orders, 
reform abuses of every kind, and promote the ge- 
neral weal and triumphant prosperity of his native 
land. What he undertook he pursued with un- 
bounded zeal; and the humanity of his inflexible 
course must create for his death a strong sympathy 
in every good heart, and a grateful respect for his 
memory in generations yet to come. 





THE DRAMA. 

Princess’ s.—On Saturday the Princess’s produced 
a new and original farce—not a translation—which, 
although brought out at the close of the evening’s 
entertainment, met with a most favourable recep- 
tion at the hands of a previously wearied audience, 
and deserved it well. Nothing very new in the 
groundwork, which involved the intrigues of a 
linendraper in szarch of the plastic and beautiful 
at balls, routs, masques, and other casinos; toge- 
ther with the counter intrigues of his wife, whose 
jealousy mars his amorous designs. But the dia- 
logue was full of life; and a capital hit was made 
by the introduction of Compton as a lugubrious 
undertaker, who is lugged in by the wife as a 
chaperon in the midst of the uncongenial gaiety. 
He created a roar of laughter by his ghastly indul- 
gence in social pleasures. 

Adelphi.—A good, merry, and laughable farce, by 
Mr. Sterling Coyne, called How to Settle Accounts 
with your Laundress, has been produced here with 
the utmost success. As the name implies, the 
action is laid in humble life, and Wright as a tai- 
lor, Munyard a rising young actor, and Miss 
Woolgar as the laundress, are all excellent in the 
characters; and a lay figure which the latter 
plunges into the water-butt with its legs sticking 
out and dressed like herself to represent a fatal 
suicide, adds so much to the drollery of the scene 
that there is no resisting the contagion. 

Exeter Hall.—The concerts closed for the sea- 
son with compositions by Spohr, and the orchestra 
presided over by that eminent musician. 





VARIETIES. 
Private Theatricals.—The amateur performances 
at Manchester on Monday cleared above 300/., the 
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Tals distinguished individual died at his residence 


Wed House Square, at an early hour on 


fer; y morning, after months of - ess 
sullering a cancer in the face. /con- 
nexion with the periodical press has been of in- 





receip ting to 4407. The play was Every 
Man in his Humour, so well acted by nearly the 
same performers in London; and a prologue, said 
to be written by Sergeant Talfourd, was spoken by 
Mr. Dickens. 

Protection of Literature.-—Saxe Weimar, Reuss, 
and Schwarzenbourg, and other ‘minor German 
states, have, according to Paris Journals, acceded 





to the treaty for the international protection of 
works of literature and art between England and 
Prussia. 

The Rev. Dr. Shepherd, of Gateacre, near Liver- 
pool, author of the Life of Pozzio Bracciolini, and of 
many contributions to the press during half a cen- 
tury, and the associate of Roscoe, died last week at 
an advanced age. 

A Cure for Rats.—The following anecdote is 
taken from Poor Robin’s Almanack ‘for 1707. 
‘ Manchet’ was the best kind of wheaten bread: 
“ How to drive away Rats from your House, that 
they shall never come there again: This is a great 
Secret, and was first taught by a Cambridge-Scho- 
lar to an Innkeeper of Great Chesterford, in the 
County of Essex. This Scholar having been with 
his Friends for a Recruit of my Lady Pecunia 
against the Commencement, as he was riding to- 
wards Cambridge, his Horse tired, so that he was 
forced to take in at an Inn in Great Chesterford ; 
where for his Supper he was accommodated with 
three thin Slices of Bacon, and fryed with two 
Eggs, a Flaggon of Beer, and a Penny Manchet; 
and being weary as well as his Horse, was willing 
to go to bed, whereupon he demanded what was to 
pay for his Supper? The Host of the House told 
him three Shillings; which the Scholar thinking 
too much, asked him the reason of it? But all the + 
Answer he could get was, that it was Commence- 
ment time; why then, said the Scholar, I hope I 
shall have a good Lodging into the Bargain: His 
Host assured him he should, but told him his 
House was much troubled with Rats; Rats (said 
the Scholar)! for one Bottle of Sack I will engage 
to rid them all from your House, and for ever 
coming there again; to this the Host willingly 
agreed, the Bottle of Sack is produc’d, which being 
drunk up, the Scholar said, For so many Rats as 
you have in the House, fry three thin Slices of 
Bacon and two stale Eggs, and provide so many 
penny Loaves and Flaggons of Beer; this done, 
invite all the Rats you have in the House to Sup- 
per, and make them pay three Shillings a piece 
for their Meal, and I’ll warrant ye they'll never 
— to your House again: No more (by Jupiter) 
will I.”’ 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Clement’s Customs-Guide, 1847 and 1848, twelfth annual 
edit., 12mo, 6s.—Thacker’s Courser’s Remembrancer, 
1846 and 1847, by R. A. Welch, 8vo, 21s.—Combe on Man, 
8th edit. revised, &c., post 8vo, 8s.—Hoole’s Year-Book of 
Missions, 8vo, 8s.—Chamber’s Miscellany, Vol. XVIII, 1s.— 
Chambers’ Select Writings, Vol. VI., 12mo, 4s.—The Sun- 
day School, by Louisa David, 12mo, 4s. 6¢d.—Jurisdiction 
of High Court of Admiralty, by Edwin Edwards, Esq., 
8vo, bds., 10s.—Findlay’s Classical Atlas for Ancient Geo- 

phy, with Index, 4to, 16s.; 8vo, 12s.—Cowper’s Poems, by 
jrimshawe, new edit., Vol. 1V., fep., 3s.—Digest of the 
Laws relating to Bribery and Treating, by J. C. Evans, 
12mo, bds., 3s.—Annual Register for 1846, ol. LXXXVII., 
8re, 16s.—Reynold’s Treatise on Arithmetic and Mensura- 
tion, 12mo, 2s.—Military Service, and Adventures in the 
Far East, 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s.—Parlour Library, Vol. VI., 
1s.—Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, by James Fergus- 
son, imp. 8vo, 16s.—Barnes on the Book of Job, a 8vo, 
4s. 6d.—Naturalist’s Library, Vols. XXV. and XXVI., each 
4s. 6d.—Prince of Peace ; or truths for young Disciples, with 
Preface, by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, 3s.—Literary and his- 
torical Memorials of London, by J. H. Jesse, 2 vols. 8vo, 
28s.—Standard Novels, Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, Vol. 
CVIII., 6s.—Thiers’ French Revolution ; an original trans- 
lation, by W. Redhead, Esq., imp. 8vo, 22s.—Muller’s an- 
cient Art, and its Remains, translated by Leitch, 8vo, 14s. 
—Maxwell’s Victories of British Armies, new edit., com- 
pleted to the present time, 7s. 6¢d.—Alison’s Europe, Vol. 
VIII, post 8vo, 6s.—Natural History of Bores, {8mo, 
sewed, 1s.—Machiavelli’s History of Florence, and other 
works, Bohn’s Library, 3s. 6¢d.—Redemption drawing 
nigh; a defence of the Pre-millennial Advent, by the Rev. 
A. Bonar, 12mo. 5s.—The Christian Life, fep., 5s.—Christ 
on Earth, in Heaven, &c., by the Rev. J. Garbett, 2 vols. 
12mo, 12s, 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 


indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
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COLD MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF MERIT, 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at St. Petersburgh, to Epwarp J. Dent, by command of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, as a testimony to the unequalled performance of his recently inventeJ 
Patent Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical Expedition of 1843, 


The following is an Extract from a Letter from M. Srruve, Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of 
the Central Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Arry, Esa., Astronomer Royal :— 
“ With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a very considerable difference between them has been most 
* distinctly marked; and I hasten to inform you, that among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so many 
* distinguished Artists, raz Dents HAVE HELD THE FIRST RANK IN A BRILLIANT MANNER. J have to request you 
‘¢ will announce this to Mr. Dent: present to him my congratulations on this result, and tell him that I shall shortly 
‘¢ write to him to thank him most sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded towards the success of the 
“ expedition, by sending us his admirable Chronometers.” 
It is necessary to state that, in the original letter, the words in small capitals were underlined with a double line, 
and that in Italics with a single one. 
Extract from the 4to work of M. Srruve, entitled, ‘“‘ Expédition Chronométrique, exécutée par l’ordre de 
Sa Majesté L’Empereur Nicolas 1°.” 
“M. E. Dewz, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chronométres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus 
“ efficacement & l’exactitude du résultat de notre expédition.”’ 
“Mr. E. Dent, of London, has furnished us with the Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contri: 
“ buted most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our expedition.” 








E. J. DENT has the further satisfaction of announcing that, as an additional reward for the performance of his Patent 
Chronometers in 1844, H.1.M. the Emperor has been graciously pleased to confer upon E. J. DENT the appointment and title 
of “Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia.” 

*“ AsHBURNHAM House, 


“SIR, “16th January, 1845. 
“ By an official letter dated 4, of December, 1844, Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just informed me, thi 
His Majesty the Emperor, as a. recompense for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Expedition confided to M. de Struvé, las 
-deigned to grant you the title of ‘‘ Chronometer Maker to H. 1. M. the Emperor of Russia.” 
“ It is with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of this, and take this occasion to offer you the assurance of my entire regard, 
“To Mr. Dent. “ Brunnow.” 


E. J. DENT has just received the following gratifying Testimonial of the working of his Chronometers in the Expedition 


of 1845 and 1846 :— 
“ Ministry of War Department of the General Staff, Section 2. 
“SIR, “ St. Petersburg, Jan. 9, 1847.—No. 140. 

“ The Director of the Chief Observatory, M. Struvé, in the Report which. he presented to me of the Chronometrical Expeditions made 
in Russia in the years 1845 and 1846, according to the instructions of the Imperial General Staff, highly praises your disinterested co-operation 10 the 
success of these Expeditions, providing them with such excellent Chronometers, made by you. ‘ 

“ I regard it as a most agreeable duty to express to you, sir, my most sincere and grateful thanks for the icular care which you have taken in the 
co-operation of this scientific enterprise, whose success is owing to the strictness and the distinguished work’6f your Chronometers. 
“ T beg you, sir, to accept the assurance of my best respects. (Signed) | G, . a“ 
“General termaster of the Chief Staff of His lnprs 
“To Mr. Dent, Artist, London.” ° i w"""Majesty, General Adjutant. 
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paLLaDiUM, LIFE ASSURANCE 


nes rs 82 4. 


Directors. 
F.R.S. Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 
Betton Bounty N, Right Hon. Sir T. ‘Fremantle, 
ier Case Tolan, F.R. _ 
Pores Elliott, Esq. F.B.S 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq: 
Wm. A. Guy, . 


art. 
James Murray, E: 
Samuel Skinner, 
Sir William Young, 


Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 


Premrum.—The Directors of this Society, with the view 
ae wants mph — of the large cx of persons prefer 
- sh: ot ae endition to their Policies, have > conheramied a new Scale, 
et safest and most approved data, viz.: the Experience Tables 
recently compiled by a Committee of Avtuaries, from the records of seven 
teen of the leading London offices, including the Amicable and the Equi- 
table. 
now offers the following advantages: 
The = Scale of Premium which can be safely adopted, 
ExampP.e. 
For an Assurance of £100, at death, 
Age. . 20. .@b13 1 
Age . + 3. -. 210 
Age. . 0 .. 218 7 
Other ages at proportionate rates. 
ted security, guaranteed by a large capital; an influential pro- 
“ear r long mend of the office; oe the satisfactory results of its 





rpacility in the settlement of claims, which are payable within three 
months from the date of proof. 

Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, em gra extra premium. 

Loans equivalent to the value of the polici 

To those who desire to secure the ee Se eeeen Gnhn of the a 
small additional outlay, the deed of settlement ns Four-fifths of 
7 may be d for equival ducti lie apie at the 
option of the assured, by which ar the amount orig! sured 
may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 

Insurances effected on joint as well as on — lives, for short terms or 
otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 

Premiums may be paid in one sum, or in any other equitable manner to 
meet the convenience of the public. 

The age of the life assured sy admitted on the policy at De time weirs 








J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE of 
@ WATCHES and CLOCKS ——— by 

legant Watches, with gold 
t Guineas; Gentleman's —_ enamel — 
$i ver Wai tches, Four Galas 
Lever Watches, jewelled in ee holes, Six Guinan. 

Dent, 82 Strand; 33 Cockspur Street; and 54 Royal Exchange 

(Clock Tower Area). 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
ie hee realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on ex- 
coriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The“ Cosmetic PeTRoLine 
Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to Have an 7. de- 
mulcent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate skin; or in the 
nursery, mts. The “ Perroitne Saavine Soap” is peculiarly b bland 
and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline compasition 8. 
A more tiseptic, with 
PRNSARY Com 








Aditi } 





ed “ Dis- 
is for inveterate po ow on affections 3 long 
standing; and, from ex! e in several ae schools, where it has 
been employed in washing children’s it has proved an efficient 
specific for, and a oh ga protection against, the troublesome complaint 
known as ringw 
The pe Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for all 
classes; and is used wii Ih creat ances te pu ng linen after infectious 
diseases ; i ndeed, the use 4 it may, ——_ cases of typhus and other 





+ HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anp 13 TichBoRNE STREET, REGENT’s QUADRANT. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole survivin, ay wa _ 
long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that this 
pont 2 recommended by the eg not ig sold to the Trade. can 
only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
City Office, 98 @recechurch Street. 


O VISITORS to the CONTINENT; 
K.5 to Pesach rte —Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
ts to the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to 
lity, Gentry, and eg at ons continue to receive 
ments of Objects ot Fine Arts, Baggage, &c. from all parts of the 
Continent, x clearing —- the Custom-House, &c.; and that they 











ing the assurance, or at any other time, on YY proo 

Every information and assistance will iy: e given to assurers, either” at the 

res, No. 7 Waterloo Place, y the Society’s agents, esta- 
towns. 


J. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, MANSION HOUSE. 





TRUSTEES. 


Sir J. Duke, Ald., M.P., Chairman. B. —— Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
\j. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS.—At the first tennial Meeting of this 
Company, held on the 11th (March last, a BONUS, averacrxo 23 PER 
CENT ON TRE AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS PAID, was declared on Policies entitled 
to participate in Profi 

Foor-rirrus, or 80 PER ckxT of the ENTIRE Profits of the Company, will 
at future divisions be to all Assurers entitled to share therein. 

Every advantage is offered by this Company to Assurers. 

On Policies taken out for’ the whole term of life, one half of the annual 
Premiums thereon may remain unpaid for Five Years. 

Parties Assured with the Company are allowed to reside in many of the 
Colonies, without additional charge; and the Premium required for the 
East or West Indies, and other extra risks, is more than usually 


Effects to all parts of the world. 

Lists of their prec a abroad, and every information, may be 
had on a) ge at their Office as above. Also in Paris, of M. M. 
Chenue, No. 28 Ri des Petits Champs (established upwards of 50 
years), Packer one Custom: House Agent to the French Court and to the 
Musée Royal 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 7 George-street, Edinburgh ; 
12 St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4 College-green, Dublin. 


Established by Act of Parliament in 1834.- 


In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 27, per cent per annum on 
the sum assured to all Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effected. 

Parties wishing to secure the benefit - the next division of profits in 
1848 should make immediate application. 

When the Insurance is for life, scaly, one half the Annual Premium 
need be paid for the first five years. 

Every information will be afforded on a to the Resident 


Director, E. Lennox + No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 
where Prospectuses, &c. may e had. 





Advances continue to be made to Ammapee on ae pment Property or 
a and also on the of m I sureties. 


may be geen by ap- 
a at the Office, or ra letter: be mmr to the Actuary. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


OLICITORS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Eighty per cent of the Profits 
. Apply to any respectable Solicitor, or at the Office, 5' Chan- 


CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


A8GU8 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Sasol by special Act of Parliament, 
Taomas appr Mh, Esq., Alderman, or gpg 
Witttam Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairma: 
Jot Murmphery, Esq., Alderman, 


Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Pocock, Esq. 











» 





Lewis 


get 2 Finsbury Square 
2 Frederick’ 's Place, old. Jewry. 


Surgean-—W. Co Coulson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of 5 haga 
so Dane aed of the lowest rate ot 


hich if oo spatibie oi ith tae 
ium whic! 
in ot, th with the safety 
securit a 
uarter of a million, ted ot Gadnal bec 
the issue of of between ween 5000 and 6000 Policies. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 
For One Year. H For Seven Years. 
£0 17 
1 


assured, and which 





Whole Term. 
£1 11 10 
207 











EDWARD BATES, R 
to Solicitors and Agents, — 


LITERATURE AND ART, 


WILL CLOSE THIS DAY. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS OPENED their THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION on MONDAY 19th April. Gallery, 55 PALL MALL, near 
St. James’s Palace. 1 ea 
4. Catalog . 


JAMES FAHEY, Sacrerary. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The A gpa with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, 
one room appropriated v4 - Selection from the valuable. Gallery of 
the Sevyule a of Bute. together with some Spec orks of De- 
ceased British Artists, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Six. 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ad. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, or free by post, Eighteenpence, 


RIGHT’S ELECTOR’S COMPANION; 
or, Register for Returns during the present General Election. 


EXTRACT FRoM THE MORNING Post. 
“The little work now before us is one that will prove 
men who feel an interest in the results of the igen = ection. The 
names of the late members, the numbers polled, and thei ir politics, are 
shewn on one page, while the opposite side is left’ blank for the purpose of 
recoraing the changes which may take place in in the representat' ot the 
country. It is a very useful little book. 


Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60 Pall Mall. 


ly useful to 


Now ready, with Two Illustrations by'Lezcu, price One Shilling, Part XII. of 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
PATS RRS TT, TADPOLE, 
in search of a Name, a Relative, and a Wife, at Home and Abroad. 

By ALBERT SMITH. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Price 5s. elegantly bound, 
HE LOVE TEST, and other Tales and Poems. 
By B. LAM 


read very smoothly, ae wo ool both imagination and feel- 
ing: toate Ba ‘3 Magazine. 


H. Hurst, King William Street, Strand. 





Now publishing, in 7 post 8vo yo Vignette Engravings, price 
ELECT WRITINGS of ROBERT 
CHAMBERS. 
Six Volumes are already issued. 
SuBsEcTs OF THE VOLUMES. 
Vol. L. and II. Essays, Familiar and Humorous. 
III. Essays, Moral and Economic. 
IV. Essays on Philosophical Subjects. 
Sentimental Essays, and Historic Sketches. 
V. History of the Rebellion in 1745-6. 
VI. Traditions of Edinburgh. 
VII. Popular Rhymes of Scotland, &c. 


London: Wm. “ ei and Co., Amen Corner, and 147 Strand; and 
» and R. Chambers, Edinburgh. 





Findlay's Ancient Atlas. 


In imperial octavo, with the Maps guarded, half-bound in roan, price 
Twelve Shillings, coloured, 


CLASSICAL ATLAS to ILLUSTRATE 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, comprised in big one Maps, 
the various divisions of the world as known to the Ancients, com 
posed from the most authentic sources, with a copious Index of the An- 
cient and Modern Names. 


shew 


By A. G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.8. 


List oy Mars. 
Orbis veteribus notus. 14. Germania. 
a. 15. Vindelicia, Noricum, Rhetia, 
Italia septentrionalis. Pannonia, et Illyricum. 
Italia media. 16. Hispania. 
Italia meridionalis. 17. Africa eapienteienae, 
18, Agyptus. 
19, Asia Minor, 
20. Palestina. 
21. Syria. 
Illyria, | 22. Armenia, Serpent, Assyria, 
—— oe Dacia. Babylon: 
11. Brita 23. P' bia. 
12. ss : Britannicee. 24. Imperium Persicum. 
13. Gallia. 25. 
And Central Italy ; with the : countries, from the Peutingerian 
Tables, constructed about a.p. 5935. 


Also may be had, 


FINDLAY’S MODERN ATLAS, price 12s. 
Coloured 


London: Published by William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Athene. 

Pel mesus et Attica. 
recia septentrionalis. 

Insule Maris Zgwi et Creta. 

. Macedonia, ee 


PNP YP yer 


a 
Ss 








Demy 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 
NCIENT ART and its REMAINS; or, 
rr of Ye yor of Art. 
oO. MU 
Author of “ The apy and’ nd Aiuto —y the Doric Race,” “ A Scientific 
Translated ia the German, a JOHN LEITCH. 
A. Fullarton and Co., 106 Newgate Street. 





Mrs. Hannah More’s Tracts. 
12mo, 5s. bound, 
Caer REPOSITORY TRACTS: 


Entertaining, Moral, and Religious. 


CHEAP REPOSITORY TRACTS for SUN- 
DAY READING: to which are added, some Prayers for Individuals and 
for Families. 5s. bound. 


CHEAP we POSITORY TRACTS: Shorter 
Tracts. 5s. bou! 
oo ibanei, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d., the Second Volume of 
HE BOOK of THOUGHT; or, Observations 


and Passages from varioug Writers, relating to Religion, Moral. 
Manners, and Characters, noted down from’ thi the Reading of a Traveller a 
the great Railway of Human Life. 





N ESSAY on re "ANC I ENT TOPOGRAPHY 

of JERUSALEM; ee Restored Plans of the Temple, &c., and 

Plans, Sections, of the Church built by Constantine the Great, 

smumthe Subs anddeon ene Gaeani as the Mosque of Omar, and other 
Illustrations. 

By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S., &c. &c. 


John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 


Riving St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
The First Volume may still be had, price 10s. 6d. 





Homeri Ilias, with English Notes.—Third Edition. 


Now ready, in 1 large vol. 8vo, Bice a Third Edition, revised and 


OMERI ILIAS: The Iliad of Homer, from a 
& Gr cua Gonrtion, the Manner nner and Cus —— Notes, Mastsating 





Miss Iselin’s Poems, 
Price 3s. 6d. in cloth, or 5s. in silk, with gilt edges, 


Y DREAM-BOOK POEMS. 
By SOPHIA ISELIN. 





London: Effingham Wilson, Publisher, Royal Exchange. 





and iquities of the bservations on 
Points of classical interest and importance Sinaened ith Homer and his 
the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 


Of Pembeoke inns sont one of the Masters of 


Whittaker and Co. ; 
Mingienes ian Eemballr ani to; B. Fellowes; anak. Williams 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 

















NEW WORKS. 


INSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG 


SPORTSMEN in all that relates toGUNS and SHOOTING. 
By Lieut.-Col, P,. HAWKER, Plates and Woodcuts, 21s. 
[Ninth Edition. 


DELABERE P. BLAINE’S EN- 


CYCLOPZDIAofRURALSPORTS. Comprising SHOOT- 
ING, FISHING, &c. &c. 600 Woodcuts, 50s. : 


Sir W. JACKSON HOOKER’S 


POPULAR GUIDE to the ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS 
of KEW, Numerous Woodcuts, ls. 


Mr. FRANCIS’S TRAVELS in 


ITALY and SICILY in the Years 1844, 1845, and 1846. Il- 
lustrations by the Author, I4s. 


Mr. DUNLOP’S. TRAVELS in 


CENTRAL AMERICA, and Journal of nearly Three Years’ 
Residence in the Country. Map, 10s. 6d. ° 


Dr. COULTER’S ADVENTURES 


-on the WESTERN COAST of SOUTH AMERICA, and in 
the INTERIOR of CALIFORNIA. 2 vols., 16s. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 
SEN’S AUTOBLOGRAPHY. The TRUE STORY of MY 
LIFE: a Sketch. Translated by MARY HOWITT. 5s. - 


The JOURNEY of LIFE. By 


CATHARINE SINCLAIR, Author of “ Jane Bouverie,” 
“Modern Society,” &c. 5s. 















. Ix. 
CHRISTIANITY. 
By A. COQUEREL. Translated by the Rev. D. DAVI- 
SON. Withan Introductory Notice of the Protestant Church 
of France, by the Author. [Nearly ready. 


x. 

The Rev. R. BARRETT’S SY- 
NOPSIS of CRITICISMS on DISPUTED and DOUBTFUL 
PASSAGES of the OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. I., 28s.; 
Vol. II., Part I., 14s. 





COnTINEE SE ina AMERICAN. 8s. 


The PAST and FUTURE of the 


BRITISH NAVY. By Captain the Hon. E. + * rama 
R.N. With Notes, ont New Information. 8s. 6 
Second Edition. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S DICTION- 


ARY of COMMERCE and COMMERCI AL NAVIGATION. 
Correctéd tb 1847.’ Maps and Plans, 50s. ; half-bouind in russia, 
55s. (New Edition. 

*,* SUPPLEMENT to the preceding Editions, 4s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of 


OIL PAINTING. By CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, 
Esq., R.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. &c. &e. 16s. 


The LEARNED SOCIETIES and 


PRINTING. my I of the UNITED KINGDOM; their 
Origin, History, PPaAy be Constitution. By the Rev. 
A, HUME, LL. D.; Ay 


VIEW. of the PROGRESS of PO- 
LEITICAL~ ECONOMY in EUROPE Since the Sixteenth 
Century.+ By PRAVERS: TWISS, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fellow 
“ University Pome: Oxford. 10s, 6d. 


* The Rev. Dr. HICKIE’S EDITION 
of XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA of SOCRATES, from 
the Tae ‘Kuhner; with English Notes, Life, Questions, 


An OGL, 


Liddell « and Seo Lexicon. 


ISH GREEK LEXI- 





“ator we word us the construction, and giv 
teach word when a ong 
“marking he ot. Ss of all doubtful syllables. By 

C. 54 YONGE, B.A. * [Preparing for publication, 








.. Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrationa, 28s. bound, 


LITERARY AND HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF 
LONDON. 


By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 


Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England,” “ George Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” 
“The Pretenders and their Adherents,” &c. - 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
II. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. 


In post 8vo, with Portrait, uniform with Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
10s, 6d..bound, 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRIVATE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 


CONSORT OF FREDERICK WILLIAM THE THIRD. 
By Mrs. CHARLES RICHARDSON. 


OF LOUISA, 


III. 
The Author of “‘ Emilia Wyndham.’”’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


NORMAN: S BRIDGE: 
‘HE MODERN MIDAS. 
By the Author ot a Emilia Wyndham,” ‘“ Father Darcy,” 
“The Two Old Men's Tales,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 









a 
















Iv. 
The Author of “‘ Second Love.’’ 
Tn 3 vols. post 80, 


oS" FR aee A, 
By the Author of “‘ Second Love,” 




















RASER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 
price 2s. 6d., contains :— 


A Day in elenaiinn 
Recollections 


of Dr, Chalmers. 
Scenes in the wilds of Mexico, _ Tose Juan, the Pearl-Fisher. 
Education of the 


The Old id Judge; %, Uh in aColony. By the Author of “Sam Slick the 
Clockmaker. Night and a Long Story. 
Outlines in atieanee By the Author of“ Literary Legislators.” No. II. 


we Mero ones Stisded by the Si the Sight of Flowers. 
ELIJAHHOOLE’S YEAR-BOOK | ve» Dyck and his works. 
Peel’s Letter and the Elections. 
of MISSIONS MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, BRITISH, Linden: Seba We , Went 8 





Price ls. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
veust 1, 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 
PR oc 

Pharmaceutical Ed ive Influence.—U njust Attack 

= ie a Chemist "Tous te fen. "iis ch “yer ot Tt. an Antiseptic.— 
Process the Valuation ot Bleaching yon “oan of Bark.——Vanilla.— 


lodine and Bromine in Coal. 
“olen Sorts of Opium.—Pharmacy in — Ant 


itimonic A 
of Ammonia in artery «LY. of t Wheat Flour. ° Tallow and 
Pumas, be as. = Wax.—Geographical History of Cinchona.—Inquest at 
» & i 
Publiches | by Jehe Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


Of whom may be had, neatly bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 12s. Gd. 
Volumes I. to VI. of the Pharmaceutical Journal. 
Any Volume can be had separate. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXI. 


Is published this day. 


ConTENTS. 
1..LORD LINDSAY ON CHRISTIAN ART. 
2. THE HEIRS OF THE STUARTS. 
3. JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN PORTUGAL. 
4. PANTAGRUELISM. 
5. FROM OXFORD TO ROME. 
6. SIR JAMES ROSS’S VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES, 
7. THE GREAT ASSIZES ‘OF AUVERGNE. 
8. CURRENCY AND THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 
9. COMMERCIAL POLICY OF PITT AND PEEL. 

*,* Nos. CLIX. and CLX. will contain the Genera 
Inpex to the last 20 vols. of the QUARTERLY REviEw, and 
will be published in DecemBen. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Murray's oe = Colonial Library. 
vo, 2s, Gd. 


A VOYAGE | 2 te the RIV R. AMAZON, 


By SF wiaiaile i. Ty . 





London: Loxemay, , Brows, Gazey, and Loxcmaxs. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S MONTHLY 
PUBLICATIONS, FOR AUGUST. 







I. . 

LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCCLXXXII. Price 2s. 6d. 

ConTENTS. 

I. Grote’s History of Greece —IT. Bem 


‘and Ben Muich Dhoi~ 
IL. Letters on = teeth contained in tions. Jo Ty. 


jects rough the 
of the — ity of a aga at St. Helena.—¥. Juancho the Bull- fies 
—VI. The Emerald Studs.—VI1. Cwsar.—VIIL. Reid and the Philosophy a 
jomeamn Sense. 












It, 


LISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE.—The 
EIGHTH VOLUME of the NEW EDITION. Price Six Si 










Itt. 


TLAS to ALISON’S EUROPE 
Part IV. Price 2s, 6d. Large paper, 39. 6. 









Iv. 


HE BARONIAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. 
By R. W. BILLINGS and WILLIAM BURN, Esqrs., Architects. 
Part V. Price 2s, 6d. 
45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Row, London. 

















With a Portrait of Beatrice Cenci, after Guido, and an 
Illustration by Leech. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 


BEATRICE CENCI, THE PARRICIDE. 
With a Portrait. 
The Suburban Retreat. By Charles | The Forester’s Son. By Lady Du? 
jon. . 
Sg ig Brittany. By Dr. W. oa Sad -Chair, By Alfred 


ay - 
The Flaveur in Paris. By the Au- 3 or, Luck is Brey 
thor fy W. H. Maxwell. 


Ser ae Thing. 
ke; or, the Islets of the 
more Cooper. 








Capeain Spit The ual Caves. By G. Lanes 
I roam m o'er the he = ‘ og — | on 
HOW MR. STRAGGLES ATE WHITFBAIT AT GREENWICH. 
‘ By ALBERT SMITH. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
a * Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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